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SCENE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, AT MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 

The spirited engraving on this page is from a drawing made for 
us by Mr. Kilburn on the spot, and is characterized by his good 
taste and accuracy. The view embraces several specimens of the 
vessels used in navigating the Father of Waters, with a distant 
view of Memphis on the river bank. The Mississippi differs from 
all other rivers in the extent of its overflow, in its “bluffs” and 
“bottoms,” in its “snags” and “sawyers.”’ In fact it is strongly 
individualized, and stands alone in the commonwealth of waters. 
At low water the traveller finds the stream quite narrow, with high 
bluffs and sand-banks visible on either side, and if unaccustomed 
to the river, he cannot realize that in a short time the appearance 
of the scene may be changed, the valley filled to overflowing, and 
the houses and trees he sees on the high banks actually below the 
“high ” level of the river, and requiring the protection of artificial 
banks, or “levees,” as they are termed. The “snag” is formed 
by a large tree floating down the stream, and meeting with some 
obstruction, the root becomes firmly anchored in the bed of the 
river, with the trunk up stream. The “sawyer” is a tree em- 
bedded with the trunk down stream, the current alternately de- 
pressing’it below the surface or raising it above it. The constant 
caving in of the banks causes a great number of trees to fall into 
thy river yearly, forming serious obstactes in the Wavigation. “The 
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Mississippi differs from all other rivers in the variety of craft 
swarming in its waters. The “raft,” the “keel boat,” the “flat 
boat,” the “dug-out,” the “ stern-wheeler” or “wheelbarrow 
boat,” the “freight boat,” and the first and second class passen- 
ger boats, contrived to meet the various exigencies of travel, trans- 
portation and capital, all have a peculiar individuality. All the 
steamboats are flat-bottomed, and stand almost wholly out of the 
water, some of them drawing only thirty inches, so that they can 
pass over the bars when the river is low, although the bottom is so 
near the surface that the boat does not always avoid grounding. 
It has been humorously remarked that a Mississippi boat can run 
on a heavy dew. The first class boats really deserve their name 
of “ floating palaces,” and for comfort and luxury have no equals 
in the world. These boats are three stories high; the lower deck, 
which is nearly on the water-level, containing furnace, boilers, 
machinery, etc. ; the other two decks the state-rooms and saloons, 
officers’ quarters, etc., the whole surmounted by the pilot’s house. 
The vast wheel-houses, the tall chimneys and the towering steam- 
pipe are striking features in these monster vessels. All the en- 
gines are constructed on the high-pressure principle. A trip on 
board a Mississippi steamboat gives you a glimpse into the varie- 


ties of Western,ylife, for representatives of every class ate to be 4 


‘found ow oneof these floating microcosms. The wooding up at 


a landing-place in the night always affords a striking spectacle. 
Our subscribers will remember that in a former number of the 
Pictorial we published a splendid engraving from the pencil of 
Billings, representing one of these episodes of river life. It was 
also a striking feature in Banvard’s famous panorama, The city 
of Memphis, represented in the distance of our picture, is beauti- 
fully situated just below the mouth of Wolf River, on the fourth 
Chickasaw Bluff, four hundred and twenty miles below St. Louis. 
It is the most populous and important town on the river between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, and occupies the only eligible site for 
a commercial depot from the mouth of the Ohio to Vicksburg, a 
distance of six hundred and fifty miles. The bluff on which it 
stands is elevated about thirty feet above the highest floods, and 
it extends along the river for a distance of three miles, while a bed 
of sandstone projects into the stream and forms a convenient land- 
ing. The appearance of Memphis from the river, as our engrav- 
ing shows, is remarkably fine. An esplanade several hundred feet 
wide extends along the bluff in front of the town, and is bordered 
with blocks of large warehouses. Travellers who have recently 
visited Memphis, express astonishment at the signs of improve- 
ment and commercial activity which are here exhibited. The 
population hae doubled sinbe F845. In 1840 it contained 3300 
inhabitants, and now the number cannot be far from 14,000. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Traaslated and adapted from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


—OR,— 
THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


~ 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. . 


~ 


CHAPTER L 
THE DILIGENCE. 


Tnere is a road leading from the little port of Trompea situ- 
ated on the Gulf of St. Enfemia on the Mediterranean to Monte- 
leone, also to Nicotera and Palmi. Trompea is a small steamboat 
landing between Naples and Sicily. On tharight, where the road 
crossed a stone bridge to Brentolu, stood a large solid building, 
bearing on its front in gilded letters, Osteria dello Corpo Santo, Inn 
of Corpo Santo. <A few yards from the inn the road takes a sud- 
den turn and descends to the borders of the river. The bend is 
crowned by a high rocky mountain, on which stands the majestic 
convent of Corpo Santo, from which the inn takes its name. 

The 15th of October, 1823, Baptista Giubbetti was seated on his 
diligence and rumbling along the road towards Monteleone. He 
carried four passengers—three inside, and onc outside seated be- 
side himself. The diligence was drawn by two fine Abruzzian 
horses, sleek and prompt. 

Baptista was a merry, jovial fellow, a little thin and pale, but 
always cheerful ; and proud of four things, his wife, diligence, and 
two good steeds, who trotted along steadily, as anxious as their 
master to reach their homes. 

In the interior of the carriage was a man, about forty years old, 
apparently ill and weak. His head was bald and he wore a close 
fitting cap of black silk. On the seat before him sat a young 
man and a young girl. The youth wore the half clerical costume 
betokening the student. The girl had on a gray dress and neat 
straw hat. They were not rich but were neatly dressed. Both 
were evidently unaccustomed to travelling, judging by the eager, 
curious looks they cast around them. The girl was soon to enter 
aconvent and the youth to become a priest. Both were very hand- 
some, each in their own way. The young girl had black eyes, 
glossy black hair and brilliant complexion, while her companion 
had blue eyes and rich, light-brown hair. Though plainly and 
even meanly clad, there was an air of refinement aad elegance 
about them which struck the beholder, while the perfect innocence 
and childish confidence caused a smile. Judging from their looks 
there was little difference in their ages, the brother being eighteen 
and the sister sixteen years old. 

They conversed in low tones, sometimes in French and some- 
times in Italian, speaking both with equal fluency and purity of 
accent; but in speaking each other’s names they always used 
French. The name of the youth was Julian and that of the girl 
Celeste. The man in front was a Frenchman, judging by his 
name. The driver had called him Monsieur David. 

Monsieur David was silent during the journey, hardly looking 
even at the young couple before him. Except when Celeste pro- 
nounced the word, brigand, Monsieur David had, shrugged his 
shoulders with an affectation of great disdain. Those who travel 
in Calabria often pronounce the word brigand. Cowards shud- 
der, skeptics, like our sick man in the black silk skull-cap, raise 
their shoulders and eyebrows with disdain. 

There was a cold, sad look in Monsieur David’s face, which can 
be accounted for by the word, “‘misanthrope.” The general as- 
pect of his face expressed reflection, reserve, egotism, austerity 
and discontent. One more person alone remains to be described ; 
it is the outside passenger who was seated beside Baptista 
Giubbetti. 

His name upon the diligence book was Chevalier Athol. He 
came from Sicily in the packet, and without pausing there 
had sprung upon the diligence bound for the Convent of Corpo 
Santo. He was a handsome fellow, brave and quick. Meditation 
didn’t trouble him, to judge from appearances. His gaze, clear 
and unconcerned, wandered over the country, while his slender 
fingers, white and delicate as those of a countess, played with a 
cigarette. He was very young, scarcely more than twenty-two 
or twenty-three. Half reclining on the top of the diligence, one 
could not judge of-his height, but the nonchalaace of his atti- 
tude displayed grace and suppleness. He looked like an idle lion, 
careless, unconcerned now, but in the moment of action brave 
and powerful. His dress betokened the accustomed traveller. 
Ever and anon he hummed a gay air. 

The road ascending from the shore became more and more pic- 
turesque. Baptista was alive to the grandeur around him. 

“ Look, my lord,” said Baptista, “at the view. Behind is the 
sea, and beautiful Sicily and Mount Etna. To the left, with your 
permission, my lord, are the Lipari Islands, of which the prin- 
ci 

“ What is there now at Martorello ?” abruptly asked the young 
traveller. 

Baptista nearly dropped his reins. 
Athol sidewire. 

“* His excellence has already seen the country ?” 

“T asked you, friend,” repeated Chevalier Athol, “what there 
was at Martorello.” 

“« Ah, well,” responded the man : “at Martorello, my lord, there 
is nothing that I know of.” 

“* What has become of the Six?” 

“ The Six!” repeated Baptista, with an innocent air, and at the 


He looked at the Chevalier 


same time he whipped his horses. Athol sang very softly an 
air of Fioravante— 

Amici. alliegre andiamo alia pena! 

(Friends, gaily march to death ! 

“A pretty Neapolitan air, my lord,” murmured the poor man, 
though he was visibly agitated. 

“ What has become of the Six?” repeated the traveller, without 
any change in his voice. 

“ Ohime!” grambled Baptista, “ there is no need for a man to 
understand music.” 

“Give me your hand,” commended the Chevalier Athol, “ if 
you know charcoal and iron.” 

Baptista trembling, extended his hand. 

“ Well, well,” said he, as he felt the double cross which the 
stranger traced on his palm, “I have heard about that from an 
agent of King Ferdinand who came for his health among the 
mountains.” 

Chevalier Athol smiled and said : 

“ Friend, you are a pradent fellow.” 

Then dropping the hand of Baptista and looking him in the 
face, he said in a low, earnest tone : 

“* There v8 something stronger than iron !” 

“It is faith,” replied the man, without hesitation. 

“ Thereis something blacker than charcoal !”’ added the young man. 

“ It is the conscience of a traitor.” 

“ You are a Companion.” 

“ And you are master !—Thanks be to God !—I have a wife and 
child who wait for me—But, by St. John, my patron, if it is neces- 
sary, I will go!” 

“« What has become of the Six?” asked Athol, for the third time. 

“Excellenza,” replied Baptista, “if you are the master how 
can you be ignorant ?” 

“ Speak !” exclaimed the young man, “ in the name of charcoal 
and iron !” 

“ There were seven,” murmured the poor man. 

“I know where the seventh fell,” said Chevalier Athol, in a 
sad tone. 

Baptista uncovered his head respectfully and made the sign 
of the cross. 

“The seventh was a saint !’’ said he. 

Then he went on in a weary tone : 

“ When they had assassinated Mario Monteleone, three times 
count, twice baron and master of the knights of the forge, the six 
gentlemen were proscribed—I repeat what was told me, Excel- 
lenza. They came one night, it was the 15th of October, 1816. 
They opened the gates of the Convent of Corpo Santo, and de- 
clared the vendetta against the murderer of Mario Monteleone.” 


“ The name of the murderer ?”’ demanded Athol. 

As the man hesitated to pronounce it and became pale, Athol 
added: 

“Do you not dare to pronounce it?” 

“Four weeks after that day,” replied Baptista, lowering his 
voice, “ the Marquis of Francavilla was dead.” 

“ How did he die !” 

“ By stab from a Calabrian sword, through his heart.’’ 

“And this Marquis of Francavilla was governor of Pezzio, 
then the place of execution ?” 

“ Yes, signor, and at the time of his death, intendant of Cala- 
bria Ultra.” 

In the states of the king of Naples, the intendant is the chief 
of provincial administration. His power is more absolute than 
that of our governor. 

“Francavilla was guilty,” said the Chevalier Athol, as if 
speaking to himself; “but it was not he who killed the saint 
Monteleone. The Sixr—could they not have gone higher ?” 

“ Higher?” repeated the vetturino; ‘no—Giacomo Doria was 
dead in his bed—his two children are his heirs.” 

“Was Count Giacomo suspected ?”’ eagerly asked Athol. 

“T repeat only what was told me,” replied Baptista for the 
second time; “the Dorias have the property of Monteleone, and 
Count Giacomo was in the country when the misfortune came.” 

The young traveller seemed to awake. 

“ And lower ?” said he, suddenly. 

Lower ?”’ repeated Baptista. 

“The vengeance of the Six stooped lower.” 

“Ah, signor! I can only repeat what I hear; there is the 
colonel.” 

“ Trentacapelli ?” 

“ Exactly— Colonel Trentacapelli was found upon the road to 
Cosenza, his face in the water, the blade of a Calabrian sword had 
entered his back.” 

“ Was it the sword of a Companion ?” 

“Tt was the sword of Silence—”’ 

Inside the carriage the man in the black silk skull-cap closed 
his eyes—he seemed to sleep. 

“It is true, dear sister,” said Julian, holding his sister’s hands 
closely in his own, “Iam destined for a priest, and I ought to 
have only quiet, peaceful thoughts. Ah, well, in spite of myself 
I feel my blood run more swiftly when I listen to the accounts of 
battles, of glorious struggles, of the passions agitating the world, 
I fear sometimes—” 

“You shall not be compelled to take sacred orders, my brother,” 
interrupted Celeste. 

“ Ah, sister, my vocation ?” 

“ If you regret the world?” commenced Celeste. 

“Ah,” broke in Julian, “you are happy, you have nothing to 
regret.” 

Celeste sighed, and after a few moments’ pause she added : 

“I know nothing, brother, nothing of this world.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Julian, frankly. 


“ Then what have you to regret ?” 

The young man raised himself up—a pause, then he said : 

“T cannot explain what passes within me, and you could not 
understand me—I saffer. I know a story which always fills my 
heart, it is engraven on my mind deeper than my studies. Man- 
uelus, our good, kind father, has teld me abont it.” 

“Tell it to me, brother, as we ride along.” 

At this moment Monsieur David opened his eyes. One quick, 
penetrating look and the lids closed. 

“It is the story of Count Mario Monteleone.” 

Here Julian paused. Celeste waited patiently forhim to speak. 
A few seconds and he began: 

“I was thinking, dear sister, of the children of Count Mario 
Monteleone. His poor orphan children.” 

“ Did he have children ?” 

“ Three children, who disappeared mysteriously and have never 
been found. They were sought for in England, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, but always in vain. The Countess of Monteleone, 
the poor mother, when the third was taken, became insane.” 

Celeste listened with tears in her eyes, while she murmured : 

“ Our dear mother died in Sicily, as Manuelus says.” 

Julian passed his hand across his eyes and became very pale, 
while he answered, almost as if to himself: 

“Ido not know, no, I do not know, Celeste, whence comes 
this pain, this sadness, which at certain hours takes hold of me, 
disgusts me with life. It seems as if there was great unhappiness 
in store for us. I have tried to divine what it is, but alas, I can- 
not. I remember the day when I first saw Manuelus ; we were in 
the valley of Mazzaro, where we were brought up in charity. I 
see him yet, running towards us with open arms; and we, timid 
children, fled at sight of him. He said we should be rich and hap- 
py: We followed him to a pleasant house not far from Catana. 
Every day, he wrote letters, and I remember once he said to me: 
‘If I was not your father would you love me just the same ? 
He spoke of my mother, who had come from a great distance to 
find us, from France, doubtless. Suddenly he was absent— 
when he returned he was very much changed. He was very sick, 
and kept his bed, and when we approached him he looked at us 
with tearful eyes. He said our father was dead, and clothed us in 
mourning dresses. Celeste, I don’t know why, but the last time 
he wrote us and sent us ten ducats and appointed a meeting in 
this country, the thought entered my head that he was poor.” 

“T have often thought of it,” replied Celeste, sadly. 

At this moment, Monsieur David stirred in his seat, and half 
opened his eyes. 

“ Listen, sister,” said Julian, leaving this confidential subject. 
“TI will speak of better things of Mario Monteleone. Mario, 
prince of Benevent, count of Monteleone of Pralazzi and Viserte, 
baron of Civita Galla and of Vittola, was cousin to King Ferdi- 
nand and the highest noble of Calabria. An orphan, he had been 
brought up at court with the heir of the Dorias, and Francis, 
prince royal of Naples, only son of Ferdinand. 

“The king loved these three youths with nearly equal tender- 
ness, and if he caressed one more than another, it was Mario 
Monteleone. The king said : 

“* My son, Francis and Giacomo Doria are gentlemen ; Monte- 
leone is a prince.’ 

“The affection of Ferdinand for Mario was very deep, for 
when Monteleone, led by ideas of liberty which seized all gener- 
ous hearts in the last century, took sides with the reformers, he 
did not cease to love him. 

“Giacomo Doria followed him. Prince Francis himself, won 
by the eloquence of Monteleone, helped, it is said, in the grand 
struggle. 

“When the French general Champoinnet laid siege to Naples 
in 1799, he mingled, with bare arms and a red scarf around his 
waist, in the army of fisherinen and lazzaroni who defended Na- 
ples so heroically. 

“King Ferdinand grasped the hand blackened with powder, 
called him his son, and asked what he wanted. 

“*The liberty of Italy, sire,’ replied Mario Monteleone. 

“Ferdinand I., the same king who governs us to-day, promised 
a reform. 

“Mario Monteleone withdrew forever from the court, and 
went to live upon his estate. He had one friend in his solitude— 
Giacomo Doria. When Giacomo Doria went to Naples, Mario 
Monteleone remained alone with a young cousin, who had been 
brought up with him and whom he loved like a sister. She was 
called Barbara Monteleone. Mario loved her for her gentle, hap- 
py disposition and for her piety. But Barbara loved Mario in a 
different way. Manuelus has often drawn her portrait for me, 
and so clearly, that it seems as if I had seen her. Her face was 
very beautiful, but she was deformed, deformed from her birth ; 
she was humpbacked. She was several years younger than her 
cousin and protector. 

“When Mario married, towards the year 1801, the beautiful 
Maria Amalfi, Barbara welcomed the young couple with every 
mark of joy and affection. But some say she grew deadly pale 
as the count led his beautiful bride into the palace. A few days 
and she fell ill; it was thought she would never recover. Mario 
Monteleone sent to Germany for a famons doctor who saved the 
life of the young girl. She recovered her health, but her face was 
ever after as white and colorless as marble. 

“ Maria Amalfi, the young wife, was as beautiful as an angel, 
and as good as she was beantiful. She was not rich save in a 
loving heart. A short time after the recovery of Barbara, Maria 
Amalfi gave birth to a son. Joy filled the hearts of the young 
couple, and Barbara seemed devoted to the child.” 

Monsieur David turned uneasily in his seat, then resumed 
his nap. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MARIO MONTELEONE. 


“Go on, brother,” said Celeste, for Julian had paused in his 
recital as their fellow-passenger moved : 

“It was a glorious sight, the devoted father and mother bend- 
ing over the cradle. Suddenly, a cloud fell on the happy house- 
hold. One morning the nurse was found weeping beside the empty 
cradle. Barbara tore her hair, and gave way to the most violent 
grief. Her distress was as deep as that of the bereaved parents. 
When the first moment of stupor had passed, inquiries were made 
as to whence came this blow. There was no answer. The 
mother of the nurse who lived in the country, said she had seen 
a band of gipseys encamped on the mountain. They perhaps had 
stolen the child. 

“ Couriers were despatched in every direction. Barbara watched 
their return frem the window. When she saw them in the dis- 
tance she ran to meet them. Nothing had been scen of either 
Bohemians or child. 

“ The last hope died, and sadness reigned in the chateau late so 
joyous. To chase away his grief the Count Monteleone turned 
his attention to relieving the misery he saw around him. He 
wished to make the peasants of Calabria industrious and happy. 
Mario Monteleone wished his old friend ard companion in 
arms, Giacomo Doria to help him. Their estates were side by 
side. But the proud Doria answered : 

“The Dorias have never used but one instrument, which was 
the sword.’ 

“*Cousin,’ answered Mario, ‘the Monteleones belong to as 
noble a family as the Dorias. If you will not help me, [ must 
strive alone.’ 

“Manfully he applied himself to his task, that of promoting 
industry and agriculture. The sensejess pride of the Calabrians 
was against him. Like Giacomo Doria they scorned implements 
of trade. One day the noble count took the hammer in his own 
hands and worked at the anvil. This created a great sensation. 
The young coartiers langhed at him, but the people blessed him 
and called him the Benefactor. 

“ King Ferdinand had his anvils spoken of, of which the princi- 
pal was at Martorello, a few miles from here. He called his 
young pupil ungrateful, accused him of having abandoned him. 
He left Naples, intending to bring him back to court. That was 
in 1805. 

“Mario Monteleone received his king with his leather apron on 
and the hammer in his hand. When the king had seen the Ca- 
labrians work, ho altered his mind, and embracing Monteleone, 
he said : 

“Remain there you are. Yow have revived the glory of my 
kingdom.’ 

“He gave Mario the Cross of the Order of St. Ferdinand, and 
solemnly jnstituted the Association of the Knights of the Iron 
Ring, of whom he made Monteleone the grand master. 

“ The forges of Martorello were founded, a village sprang up and 
around them, « village which is gone now. For many years 
Trompea was a commercial pert. English vessels brought wood 
and took away iron. The country flourished. Hillsides became 
covered with waving fields of grain, and, a singular thing, the 
people improved also. The race which privation and misery had 
reduced, became once more renowned for its strength and beauty. 
It has deteriorated, even now, dear Celeste. 

“In 1808, Mario and his adherents resisted, as well as they were 
able, French influence. Monteleone went to Sicily to offer his 
sword to the king, Ferdinand of Bourbon, his master and his 
friend. It was while he was gone, that the cloud fell a second 
time upon the chateau. God had pitied the grief of his faithful 
servant, and had blessed him with two children. When Mario left 
for Sicily, his wife was the happy mother of two children ; a boy 
three years old, and a girl just one. 

“In the centre of the valley where prosperity had been his work, 
Mario Monteleone raised a marble pavilion, in a chamber on the 
ground floor of which, he placed the nuptial bed and two cradles. 
There he retired with his beautiful wife. The children grew 
rapidly, giving promise of inheriting the perfect beauty and good- 
ness of their parents. When Monteleone returned from his 
voyage to Sicily, no one met him on the road. His eyes eagerly 
sought for Mana and his two children. No one came. When 
he reached the threshold of the house an awful silence reigned 
throaghout. 

«My wife!’ cried he, ‘my children! Where are my wife and 
children?” 

“No answer, 

“ At last, one of the Six Knights of Iron, the German who had 
been his secretary, said to him : 

“«Master, summon all your courage. God has struck you. 
You have no children, and your wife is dying.’ Monteleone 
turned as pale as death and entered the marble chamber. Seated 
on the edge of the bed was a woman who did not recognize him. 
In her delirium, she called her children, kissed them, sung to 
them. These fancies sent death to the heart of the unhappy 
father. 

“ Near the sea-shore lived an old woman called Berta, mother 
of the woman who took care of the two children of Count Mon- 
teleone. A few days before the count's return, the nurse, leading 
the two children, came to see her mother. That evening she re- 
turned weeping. Some masked men had suddenly entered her 
mother’s hut; they had stolen the children. She saw them em- 
bark in a vessel and put out to sea. 

“* Monteleone wished to question the nurse. He was told that 
the day following the disappearance of the children, she was 
found drowned in the river Brentolu. 


“‘ Barbara was nearly beside herself with grief, she could only 
groan and weep. 

“Monteleone closed the marble pavilion where remained the 
nuptial bed, and the two empty cradles. It was the tomb of his 
happiness. Maria Amalfi, recovered her health but not her 
réason. She believed herself dead. 

“ One evening, the Six met in the house of Mario, Count Mon- 
teleone, and the German said : 

“ «Master, we who are devoted to you have reflected for you. 
Chancs never strikes twice in the same place. These blows have 
been given by a traitor. Who has done it? Now, that you have 
no children, Giacomo Doria is your lawful heir.” 

“This is the answer that the noble, high-spirited count made 
to the insinuation : 

“*Giacomo Doria is my cousin. We have lived for years like 
brothers. Barbara has already spoken to me in the same manner, 
and I gave the same answer which I give to you, “May God 
preserve Giacomo Doria to his children!’ I forbid any one who 
loves and obeys me to raise their hands against the heuse of my 
cousin Doria” ”’ 

‘He was a saint,” murmured Celeste. 

“ Yes, he was a saint, and God treated him as such, since he 
made him a martyr,” said Julian. 

“ Monteleone was proscribed by the new government and his 
property confiscated. Nevertheless, King Joachim allowed the 
forges of Martorello to remain and put them under the surveil- 
lance of a special prefect. Zhe Sir, as the Knights of Iron were 
called, during the absence of their master, who was the seventh, 
continued their work and organized a secret society. This soci- 
ety, which they say, exists still, in spite of the proscriptions made 
against them, contributed powerfully to the revolution of 1816, 
which deposed Joachim Marat. 

“One thing is strange, sister, Monteleone exiled in Sicily met 
with the same fate as Murat upon the throne of Naples. Two at- 
tempts were made to assassinate him. 

“Tt was during his sojourn in Sicily that Barbara, his cousin and 
one of The Six, his right hand man, the German of whom we 
have spoken several times, accused Giacomo Doria. 

“ When the fall of Murat, and the restoration of Ferdinand 
ended his term of exile, Monteleone, Giacomo Doria and his son 
Loredan, whom he had met in Sicily, returned to Naples in the 
same carriage. 

“In the beginning of October in the year 1815, Mario Monte- 
leone was borne to his home in triumph by the people of Calabria, 
who were his family. 

“Thirteen days after that, Joachim Murat was proscribed in 
his turn and obliged to fly from Naples. He made the attempt, 
but fortune was against him. All his hopes vanished. In a few 
hours he found himself without arms, without followers, a wan- 
derer in the country once his kingdom. As the twilight shadows 
began to deepen, the king, who was accompanied by Francechetti 
and a faithful Frenchman, wished to read a handbill posted on a 
wall. It was a placard signed by the marquis of Francavilla, 
governor of Pizzo, promising a reward of twenty-five thousand 
ducats to whoever would bring him the head of Joachim Murat. 

“The three fugitives vainly scanned the water, no sail was in 
sight. The king sat down on a rock by the shore. After having 
rested a long time, vainly watching for the vessel, the king, hun- 
gry and tired, turned his back upon the sea and followed the river 
Brentolu to the north. After having walked a long distance, they 
came in sight of a chateau brilliantly lighted up, frem which pro- 
ceeded festive sounds. They knocked at the gate, it was opened 
to them. In the dining saloon, there were about a dozen men 
seated around the master, who was sad and silent in the midst of 
the rejoicings. Opposite to the master was an empty place. 

“Tt was the chateau of Monteleone ; the empty place belonged 
to the beautiful Maria Amalfi, still insane. The guests were, first, 
the Six, then some gentlemen belonging to the house of Bour- 
bon, among which were Giacomo Doria and his son Loredan. 
Monteleone ordered the new comers to be admitted. France- 
chetti advanced to the dour. One glance served to show him 
who the master was. 

“God help us!’ said he, turning to Murat who was behind 
him, ‘ we are in the power of Mario Monteleone.’ 

“The latter asked : 

““« Why do not our guests enter?’ and he rose from the tabie. 
The noise of the cannonading had reached even Martorello. 

“Joachim called Mario Monteleone by name. 

“<Do not go!’ cried his friends. But Mario, ever brave and 
kind, rose, his friends wished to follow him, but he ordered them 
to remain seated. He went out alone into the hall. The stranger 
said to him, pointing to the valets who stood in waiting, ‘To 
you alone I give my name.’ Ata sign the servants withdrew, 
and the master was alone with the stranger. Monteleone spoke : 

“«What do you want of me ?’ 

“A shelter. Iam fainting with fatigue; [am hungry. Give 
me bread and wine.’ 

“«« These are things I never refuse any one,’ replied the master. 

am proscribed,’ replied Murat. 

“««T was yesterday,’ answered Mario Monteleone. 

“««T have done you wrong—perhaps unjustly.’ 

“May God pardon you, signor—I will do you good.’ 

Without asking my name?’ 

“« Without asking your name.’ 

“ A blush spread over the stranger’s pale face, and he threw 
back the mantle which had partly hid his face, and stepping 
forward he exclaimed : 

““*T will tell you my name, Mario Monteleone, I am Joachim 
Napoleon, king of Naples.’ ‘ 

“The master bowed and remained with uncovered head. 


«¢ Sire,’ said he, ‘I thank your majesty for having honored my 
house with your presence.” He took a torch and led the way 
towards a wing of the chateau. Murat followed in silence. They 
went into an upper chamber. 

“< Sire,” said Mario Monteleone, presenting the king a seat, 
‘God knows that Italy has never had a harder master than you. 
The evil you have done me concerns only your conscience. I do 
not wish you ill. I am, it is true, the faithful servant of King 
Ferdinand, but you are my guest. Under my roof, I swear it, 
you shall eat in peace and sleep tranquil.’ He left and returned 
with food, and with uncovered head and respectful manner he 
served the fallen king. 

“ After the repast, Monteleone taking Murat by the hand led 
hinf to his own chamber, and said to him: 

“* Sire, to reach your majesty, your enemies must pass over my 
dead body.’ 

“ Murat threw himself on his couch, faithfully trusting to the 
unsullied honor of Mario Monteleone. But treachery watched. 

“ About three o’clock the next moming, the door of the chateau 
was broken open. A hundred and fifty gend’arms and a hun- 
dred men were there. Five officers sought the chamber of the 
king. The brave Count Monteleone made good his word and 
defended the entrance valiantly. He fell wounded in three places. 
Murat, Francechetti, and the Frenchman, warned by the strug- 
gle, escaped through the window and made for the shore. Murat 
was pursued and caught, judged, condemned, and executed in 
forty-eight hours. 

“Monteleone was condemned for having taken arms against 
his lawful sovereign. Noone believed that he would be executed. 
Twenty thousand voices plead for his pardon. Twenty thousand 
people ranged themselves round his prison, waiting for his re- 
lease. They watched two days and two nights. The morning of 
the third day, a royal courier appeared, coming at a gallop and 
waving a white flag. A great cry ascended to heaven—‘ Par- 
don ! pardon ! 

“The Knights of Iron ran crazy with joy to his dungeon. 
Each one was as happy as if it was a father that they had saved. 
They prepared a litter, ornamented with ribbons and flowers, on 
which to carry him in triumph to Martorello. 

“Tt was a corpse that was placed on the triumphal car! Mon- 
teleone was found dead in his dungeon. 

“The preceding night, it is said, a man was shown into his 
dungeon—a masked man. Monteleone was strangled. A wail 
ascended to heaven, and with slow steps and heavy hearts the 
mourning crowd carried the body of their late lord to Martorello. 
The funeral services were performed in the Convent of Corpo 
Santo. All the country was there save one—Maria Amalfi had 
disappeared. 

“ Ascending the mountain the Six Knights of Iron bore the body. 
No one saw them during the service. When the last notes of the 
Agnus Det had died away and unbroken silence reigned in the 
vast church, six masked men came and stood beside the open 
coffin where lay the body of Mario Monteleone. They extended 
their hands over the body, pronouncing a silent oath. On the 
middle finger of each hand was a ring of iron, each like the other. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
They raised the body of their loved master above the open vault. 
The open coffin was attached to cords for the purpose of lowering 
it down into the vauit; the six masked men did not move. But, 
when the coffin was balanced above the opening, they again 
stretched out their hands. The cords which had begun to glide 
were stopped. 

““* Seven years we give ourselves to avenge the death of our 
master, The sacred earth shall not cover the body of our master 
until the vile assassin shall have paid the debt with his blood. 
This promise we make under oath in the presence of Jesus 
crucified.’ 

“The six masked heads bowed. 

“The crowd listened, silent, terrified, while the choir chanted 
the mournful Dies tre.” 

“ The noxt day the palace of Infantado and the chateau of Fran- 
cavilla were in flames. Eight days after that, no trace of the 
flourishing village of Martorello could be found. The forges 
were destroyed because they had become the property of Giacomo 
Doria, who with his son, Loredan, was suspected of having 
connived at the vile assassination of Count Mario Monteleone. 
The Six Knights of the Iron Ring took their carbines—they 
are bandits ! 

“They say that every year this very day, the 15th of October, 
the bells of Co-po Santo toll a knell, and that the gloomy nave is 
filled with these mysterious avengers. It is the anniversary of 
the death of Mario Monteleone, who is yet unavenged—” 

The two children were silent. Julian, sad and sorrowful, and 
fatigued by the excitement attendant upon the recital of his 
story. Celeste, silent, for she was dreaming—ay, looking far 
back in the past. A harsh voice startled both from their reveries. 

“That is a strange story you have just related, my young 
signor.” 

The speaker was Monsieur David, whom they had thought 
sound asleep, and who fixed his small, snake-like eyes upon the 
young student. 

“A story known to every one, in this part of the country at 
least,” coldly answered Julian. 

“ And this Manuelus,” questioned Monsieur David, “ was he 
at Martorello when these startling events took place ?” 

Julian paused a moment before answering. His face generally 
so open and frank, now expressed haughty pride, and his voice 
was very cold as he replied : 

“Signor, Manuclus is waiting for us at the end of our route. 
Any further information on the subject you can ask of him.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE THREE TRAVELLERS. 


Monsieur Davip did not seem offended by the tone and an- 
swer of his fellow-traveller, though he looked hastily round as if 
expecting and fearing to see Manuelus. Seeing nothing, he began 
to talk to the children in an indifferent manner of the legends 
and ballads of the country, and spoke of the famous bandit Por- 
porato—the prince of robbers. Outside the conversation turned 
upon the same subject. Baptista said : 

“ Now-a-days, you hear of nothing but Porpo' 

“* What do they say of him ?” questioned Athol, while he care- 
lessly smoked his cigarette. 

“They say he is as terrible and powerful as the thunder of 
heaven, beautiful as an angel, brave and generous as a lion.”’* 

“Bah!” exclaimed the young traveller. ‘“ You Calabrians 
always say that of your bandits—they are always perfect prod- 
igies of beanty and valor.” 

“ Since the time of Rinaldini, who was not the son of a man,” 
replied Baptista, with convincing gravity, “there has never been 
a knight like Porporato.” 

“Does he not sometimes come into this country ?”’ carelessly 
asked Athol. 

“ Signor, I have never seen him, but I cannot say that he has 
not been here. You know better than I what they will give for 
his head at Naples.” 

“Fourteen thousand ducats,” replied the young man, then 
added : 

“A goodly sum. Teli me, friend, is Porporato young ?” 

“ Very young.” 

“ One must know where he lives so as to avoid him.” 

“Signor, the whole kingdom 
of Naples is his domain ; he lev- 
ies contributions on the plateau 
of Abruzza, and within the pope’s 
boundaries, but his chateau is 
near here, since the songs say s0.”” 

Chevalier Athol laughed at the 
earnestness of the young vetturi- 
no, and his mirth gave offence, 
for the Calabrians defend bri- 
gands with as much respect as a 
subject would his lawful sove- 


reign. 

“Signor,” said Baptista, with 
dignity, “I bet a hundred car- 
lines (and I am not rich) that the 
scoffer would raise his hat to 
him.” 

“There, there, Baptista, my 
boy,” said the young traveller, 
“TI will not tease you; you are 
perhaps right; I will ask only 
one thing more, this Porporato, is 
he one of The Six *” 

“Tf you are master,” replied 
the vetturino, rather sulkily,“ you 
must know that without asking.” 

“TI am ignorant; I am the 
master and command you to tell 
me.” 

Ah, well!” answered Baptis- 
ta, “it is thought he is.” 

“ The placard says he is twen- 
ty-two or three years old, young- 
er by ten years than the young- 
est of The Six.” 

“Do they come often into the 
country, these lords *” 

“ Every year—the fifteenth of October.” 

“Stop !’”” exclaimed Chevalier Athol, speaking in English that 
one word. “ Why do you not call me—my lord ?” 

“ will call your Excellenza whatever you wish; but we are 
not yet at the inn.” He interrupted himself to exclaim in a tone 
of sincere admiration : 

“ San Gennajo! what a splendid spring !” 

As he spoke, Chevalier Athol had sprung lightly from the top 
of the diligence. Baptista handed him his valise and mantle. 
The young man threw him an ounce of gold, waved his hand, and 
disappeared among the rocks. 

The merry Baptista looked at the gold, it was a generous sum, 
and with a cheerful voice he spoke to his horses, who trotted 
steadily on. Of their own accord they stopped by the bridge of 
Brentolu. Julian and Celeste alighted and entered the inn of 
Corpo Santo, which was about twenty steps from the road. In 
the dining room they found an old man, about fifty years old, 
whom they embraced with every mark of affection and respect. 
It was Manuelns. 

His eyes were full of tears as he received them. 

“ Ah, my beloved children. I have not prospered in my 
voyage. The powerful do not remember those who are dead. 
But one resource is left for us, and this night we shall know our 
fate ” 

“ Who will declare it to us?” asked Julian. 

“ If the deposit has been confided to man, I have no hope,” re- 
plied Manuelus, “‘ for my faith in the human race has gone.” 

“ If not to man, dear Manuelus,” said Celeste, “to whom, then, 
could the deposit be given ¢” 

“To the earth.” 

Out doors, Baptista prepared to feed his horses. A head, 


crowned with a black silk skull cap, appeared at the door of the 
diligence. 

“ Friend !” 

“Signor! I will come to you in a moment,” 
to empty a bag of corn into a wooden box. 

Monsieur David spoke with austere authority. 

“ Here ; when I speak you must obey upon the instant.” 

“Peste!” grumbled Baptista. ‘‘ Your Excellenza seems in a 
hurry.” 

“My Excellenza travels for charcoal and iron.” 

Baptista raised his hat and stood bareheaded, while he mur- 
mured to himself—“ It is the day.” While he said aloud : 

“‘ Iron is strong and charcoal is black.” 

“ There is something stronger than iron,” pronounced Monsieur 
David, while he took the hand of the vetturino. 

“ It is faith,” answered the young fellow, and his lips paled as 
he felt the fingers of the traveller trace a doable cross on the palm 
of his hand. 

“ There is something blacker than charcoal.” 

“ It is the conscience of a traitor. Your Exceller 
mand.” 

“Your horses can eat and drink when I alight. I am in a 
hurry. Up to your seat, and take me to the other side ot the 
mountain.” 

Baptista obeyed without a word. A quarter of an hour after- 
wards, the diligence passed the gates of the Convent of Corpo 
Santo. It paused: 

“Go on!” replied the sole passenger, Monsieur David. A half 
a mile farther the order was given to stop, and Monsieur David 
got out, carrying his cloak under his arm. 

“ Friend,” said he to the driver, “remember that I command 


it 


and he prepared 


can com- 


“Who were they ?” 

“Two young men and a young girl.” 

“ Aha! You have promised not to tell. 
leave no trace behind him. Is it not so ?” 

“T don’t understand your excellenza.” 

“No? I can refresh your memory, my boy,” and so saying, the 
man presented his carbine. 

“My lord!” cried Baptista, “I am only a poor devil. Have 
pity on me!” The unknown laughed and lowered his weapon. 

“ See!” said he, holding up his hand, “it is not necessary to 
show you my iron ring. I will not make the cross on your palm, 
neither will I speak of iron and charcoal, nor of faith, nor of the 
conscience of a traitor. I will take your hand and just press it 
slightly.” Baptista uttered a cry of pain, the pressure was so vio- 
lent. The giant laughed aloud. 

“You will not disobey me after that. Turn your horses. Your 
wife must eat her porridge without you to-night.” 

“Why, Excellenza ?” timidly asked the young driver. 

“ Because I need you. I have come a long distance and I am 
tired. At midnight, you must meet me here, and take me to 
Monte Fama. God help you if you are faithless.” 

The giant slung his carbine over his shoulder, and disappeared 
among the bushes. Poor Baptista remained like one stunned. 
Then, with drooping head and a resigned air, he turned his face 
towards the Convent Corpo Santo. 

“Go on, my birds,” said he, “patience! It is a long time to 
wait from now to midnight, but it is to do the pleasure of a fierce 
Calabrian brigand.”’ 

Meanwhile, the handsome Chevalier Athol descended the rocks 
which led to the shore. He walked fast. Arrived at the shore, 
he walked more slowly, with a firm, buoyant step. He was very 


The old fox wishes to 
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you in the name of charcoal and iron. If the inspector asks you 
how many passengers you had, since you left Palmi, answer— 
‘two men and a young girl.’” 

“ But,” objected Baptista. 

Monsieur David held up his little finger, on which was a ring of 
burnished steel. 

“Enough!” exclaimed Baptista, in a low, frightened voice, 
and springing upon his seat, he gave the reins to his impatient 
steeds. A few hundred steps from the road there was a deep ra- 
vine—thither Monsieur David turned his steps and stopped before 
a dense thicket. A soft whistle. The plume of a Calabrian hat 
among the leaves. ab. 

“Enter, signor, you are the first comer,” said a gruff voice. 
The leaves parted, and Monsieur David disappeared. He entered 
the hut of a contrabandist. Meanwhile the empty diligence 
rolled steadily along. Baptista, forgetting his disappointments in 
the prospect of returning home, was whistling gaily. Suddenly, 
at the turn of the road, a man appeared, a perfect giant. He 
wore a brown cloak and plumed hat. He carried a carbine. The 
poor vetturino was frightened, and was about to turn and fly, 
when the man in the cloak gave a peculiar whistle. 

“The third,” murmured Baptista. “It is the day,” and he 
stopped his horses. 

“ Amici, alliegre, andiamo alla pena !’”” sang the man. 

“Good !” grumbled the vetturino ; “devil’s chant. How many 
times shall I hear those infernal words to-day? Your lordship 
wishes to ride ?” asked he. 

“ You are Baptista of Monteleone,” said the man; “ you have 
married a pretty girl, friend ; how many passengers have you had 
in your carrizge ?” 

“ Three,” answered the vetturino. 


handsome, with an eye like an eagle’s—made to look at the sun. 
His handsome, close fitting dress of black velvet displayed his 
elegant form to great advantage. He paused in his walk and 
looked anxiously towards the sea. The waves rose and fell in the 
sunlight, but there was nothing on the broad surface. Athol 
seated himself on a rock and his thoughts wandered. He thought 
of the famous brigand, Porporato. No one knew his true name. 
He was called Porporato, because of his crimson hat and plume. 
The first time the red plume had been seen was at Lago Negro. 
The scaffold was dressed. The priest exhorted Giovanni Ber- 
tuzzi to prepare for death, an old man, an outlaw. 

Giovanni had already mounted the fatal platform, his hands 
were bound, and the ccrd round his neck. Suddenly he was 
seized in the arms of a young man, whose tall, elegant form was 
clothed in crimson, and whose head was crowned by a crimson hat 
and plume. 

“Bravo! Porporato!” (the crimson) exclaimed the crowd. 

The name always stuck to him. The next day a price was set 
upon his head by the intendant of Lago Negro. That night the 
daughter of the proud intendant was carried off, together with all 
the diamonds. The lady was sent back without ransom. From 
that time Porporato became a hero. Everywhere ballads were 
sung in his praise. 

There was a chateau among the mountains ; God knows where. 
The prince Francis of Bourbon, it is said, had seen this superb 
chateau. If he had he never spoke of it. The band of Porporato 
consisted of thirty chosen men, who were, according to public re- 
port, as invisible and powerful as the chief himself. The other 
bandits of the Appenines had wished to unite with him, but the 
haughty Porporato scorned their alliance. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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GALA DAY, NANKIN, CHINA. 

A festival in China, such as we have represen it in our en- 
ving om i page, is a thost bewildtring ; an olla podri- 
of flags, drums, gongs, dragons, fire-crackers, squibs, rockets, 

janks, tanka boats, mandarins, plebeians, priests, women 
and the “rest of mankind.” At night it is all noise, fireworks and 
lanterns, a sort of caricature of the Fourth of July, an extraordi- 
nary, dazzling, stunning, crazy compound of all that is glittering, 


; THE. ORCAS INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, NEAR WORCESTER, MASS. 


A CHINESE GALA DAY ON CANTON RIVER. 
eer, noisy and absurd, and we should think tired 
ben coiled is pigtail and laid dove a 
scene, would than 


k his stars that it was all over. 


ORCAS INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
The Orcas Institute, for the education of young ladies, and 
situated near the city of Worcester, Mass., is accurately represent- 
ed in the engraving on this page. It is situated on a commanding 


elevation about three miles from the contre of Worcester. With 
its round towers and crenated battlements, it looks like a feudal 
castle, though its inmates are very different from the lauded dames 
of the days of chivalry, who, though lives were perilled in main- 
tenance of their claims to admiration, were ignorant of philosophy 
and science, and could not even write their own names. 
course of instruction pursued embraces the solid branches, and 


those accomplishments which fit woman to adorn society. 
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[Written for Ballow’s Pictorial. 


STANZAS TO EMORY. 


BY WILLE WARE. 
The gentle moon is shining, 
Shedding silvery beams ; 
And memory is wondering— 
Wondering im bright dreams. 


The stars are in the sky, 
And oft I think of thee; 

Methinks I see thy fomn 
Glide the moonlit lea. 


Again I look: the dream has fled— 
Fled quick}y far away, 

And left the gentle, silvery moon 
Sehind the dark clouds gray. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictoridl.} 


HAZING THE WRONG MAN. 


BY CAPT. JAMES F¥. ALCORN. 


“ Consakn yer picter! Didn’t you tell me you was a sailor?” 
demanded Captain Sullivan, grasping the wheel and addressing 
a slender, dark-haired and dark-eyed youth, who, experiencing a 
sudden and severe attack of sea-sickness, had most unsailor-like, 
relinquished the helm, springing to the quarter, ever which he 
was discharging the contents of his stomach, during the utterance 
of the above demand. 

It was early in January, 1851, and cold as Greenland, when the 
schooner sailed, and having run out by the lower light, with a 
strong breeze from northwest, about half an hour previous, was 
fairiy in the short chop off the “ Hardens,” rebling wp, and occa- 
sionally, gunwale too, in the heavy swell that set down from 
Chelsea beach. True, it was not a heavy sea-way, but to those 
unused to the quick motion peculiar te schooners, it was very 
unpleasant, and had a decided tendency to unsettle the contents 
of their bread-baskets. 

Sach was the case with the youth in question, apparently. If 
he was a seaman—which his abandonment of the helm rendered a 
matter of doubt, at least in the captain’s estimation—he was evi- 
dently not at home in a schooner. But whatever might have been 
the cause of his unsailor-like act, he offered no explanation, sim- 
ply replying to Captain Sullivan’s demand, as soon as he regained 
his breath, and the wheel. 

“Yes sir, I believe I told you I was a sailor.” 

“ You believe? Going to deny it, are you?” 

“Wo sir! I deny nothing. I know, I told you I had been at 
sea, and I may have claimed to be a sailor; yet I cannot recollect 
the fact.” 

“No, I suppose not. Subject to oceasional fits ef forgetful. 
ness, aint ye? What did you mean by telling me a thunderin’ 
lie?” 

“ A what, sir?” demanded the youth, drawing his slight form 
up to its full extent, and regarding his superior with an expression 
of mingled anger, surprise and scorn. 

“A lie, confound ye! O, you needn’t look so black abont it. 
Under existing circumstances, I have no confidence in your yarn 
about been to sea an’ all that.” 

“ Indeed !” 

What's that?” demanded the skipper angrily, interrupting 
the youth, adding : “‘ Say that again, you scoundrel !” 

“Indeed !” reiterated the youth proudly, adding after a bricf 
pause, during which he put his wheel down a spoke or two, “I 
only expressed my surprise at the hasty opinion you had formed 
of my ability, and was about to suggest the propriety of a suspen- 
sion of the same for a few days, at least until I have found my 
sea legs again.” 

“ A rig you never had on. But look, yon younker! Belay alj 
that big dick! It’s my candid opinion you’re some college larnt 
bug, as is running away to sea to escape the reward o’ your 
deviltry. Here! what in thunder ’re ye about! Didn’t I give ye 
the course, east-southeast, and here ye are steering east half-north. 
You can steer with a vengeance. Hang me, if I haint a good 
mind to heave ye overboard. Keep her off, if ye know how!” 
and the old man stamped over to leeward, venting his displeas- 
ure, in unmeasured terms, against green hands and land-lubbers 
generally, but most particularly against our hero, whom he deemed 
the greenest of greenies. 

The vessel’s complement, all told, was only five souls, one of 
whom performed the joint duties of cook and steward, with the 
additional task of aiding to make and reduce sail, on all occa- 
sions, being exempt only from standing a regular watch or steer- 
ing, @ daty which the captain was obliged to perform, in common 
with his crew. As they were so few in number, it was desirable 
that all should be fully competent to the discharge of their duties, 
which fact rendered Captain Sullivan’s chagrin very excusable, 
believing as he did, his watch-mate to be incompetent, if not ac- 
tually ignorant of the first rudiments of seamanship. That the 
youth was “book-larned,” the old man expressed himself con- 
vinced, when confiding his fears to his mate, at the supper table, 
an hour later; but his manner savored so much of the indepen- 
dent, and his replies were so deeply tinged with quiet yet cutting 
sarcasm, that the former imbibed a strong feeling of dislike to 
him at once, resolving there and then, to make him deeply rue the 
imposition he had practised. 

Had the vessel been bound on a coasting voyage, Captain Sulli- 
van might have viewed the case differently, and afforded him some 
opportunity to retrieve his reputation, when, if he failed, he would 


have discharged him in the first port; but being bound to Hayti 
City, St. Domingo, there was no alternative, so he resolved to 
make the most of his inefficient services, in any manner in which 
they could be made available. 

William Coleman,—or, as he was designated by his ship- 
mates—Bill, had an intuitive perception of this resolation on the 
part of his superior, and instantly formed the cownter resolution to 
defend himself, at all hazards, against all treatment savoring of 
tyranny, at the same time, as firmly resolving, to merit, to the 
extreme, the hasty opinion already formed and expressed by his 
commander. 

“Come, Bill! all hands are called to reef sails!” shouted the 
steward, shaking him violently about three bells in the mid-watch, 
as he lay—very like a thorough-bred sailor—dreaming away his 
watch below, on no softer bed than his chest, his recfing jacket 
serving him for a pillow. 

“ Ay, ay, reef sail it is!’ was his prompt response as he bound- 
ed to his feet, donning his jacket and sou’wester on the instant, 
adding, *‘ That you, steward? Who called the watch? They 
must have been rather quiet, or I should have heard, them.” 

**O, there’s on’y you an’ J to call, an’ I bein’ awake, saved the 
mate the trouble,” replied the steward, adding, as Bill disappeared 
up the companion ladder, unmindful of his words: “‘ My eye ! that 
fellow aint the greeny the old man takes him to be. If that aint 
coming at a call, I neversee any. He’s up, dressed and on deck, 
afore any other man in this boat would ha’ got his peepers open,” 
and donning an oiled jacket and sou’wester, he followed him on 
deck, where a keen and fresh gale from northwest was howling 
through the rigging, straining the hull, and bending the tapering 
spars which groaned and buckled at each plunge, beneath their 
towering cloud of canvass. 

“ Here, you Bill!” exclaimed Captain Sullivan—who had just 
taken the wheel—addressing our hero as he passed to leeward, 
taking his station at the main sheet. “Go forward and ease off 
that boom brace! It’s about all you’re fit for !” 

Our hero obeyed in silence, keenly alive to the sneer contained 
in the old man’s order, and casting off the turns of the brace to 
the last, stood waiting for the word to ease away. The mate was 
lowering away the sail in the meantime, and the old man having 
put his wheel slightly a-lee and clapped the becket on, had manned 
the main sheet with the remaining steward and seamen, but their 
united efforts failed to gain an inch of the sheet. 

“ What in thunder holds that boom?” demanded Sullivan, on 
finding this effort ineffectual, while the slack sail falling forward 
of the boom, hid the taut boom brace from his view. ‘* Why don’t 
ye let go that boom brace, you lubber?” he continued, as the 
steward ventured to suggest that it remained fast. 

“Let go it is!” shouted Bill, adding: “ Look out for your 
heads aft,”’ as he hove the last turn of the brace off, and deliber- 
ately hove the coil overboard, when the boom swang inbeard with 
fearful velocity, being only prevented from taking sole charge of 
the quarter deck, by the wet sail. 

“ Perdition seize the blockhead!’ roared the enraged skipper, 
gathering his carcase up from among the parts of the mainsheet 
and attempting to right the helm with one hand, while with the 
other he rubbed vigorously a spot on his cranium, rendered 
rather tender by violent contact with the main boom sheet-block. 

“Hang you! What did you let that boom brace go by the run 
for ?”’ demanded he, as our hero joined his shipmates, who were 
hauling in the slack of the sheet and preparing the sail for reefing. 

“Because you ordered me to do so.” 

“I didn’t tell you to let it go by the ran! O, if I don’t pay 
you for this, you confounded lan’lubber! Mitten that sheet! 
what in thunder ’re ye gaping at!” screamed the captain, hoarse 
with passion, whereupon our hero turned uway with a quiet smile 
illuming his features, and was in the act of mounting the main 
boom to hook the reef tackle, when the mate accosted him with, 
“Here! where are you going now? Out o’ that, if you don’t 
want to make a hole in the drink.” 

“QO, let him go, Mr. Smith!” exclaimed thé capthin. “ Let 
him go, by all means! We can’t be rid of him too soon.” But 
our hero had fallen back when the mate spoke, and now mut- 
tered in a low tone, “I guess not. But you wont get rid of him 
quite as soon as you wish, old hoss.” 

The sails were soon double reefed, and the schooner, relieved 
by the extreme pressure of whole sail, was bounding lightly over 
the billows before the fresh gale, when the watch went below, 
when Captain Sullivan vented his indignation at will against the 
object of his wrath, who bore the oral abuse in silence, quietly di- 
vesting himself of every particle of clothing, te the evident in- 
crease of his superior’s chagrin, and turning into his berth, soon 
dropped to sleep apparently, but was in reality congratulating 
himself on the evident power he possessed to hector his intentional 
tyrant. 

A few days sufficed to effect a decided change in the weather 
and climate, when Captain Sullivan, resulved to work the young 
man’s old iron up, set him at work pounding the rust off the cable, 
remaining at the whecl during the whole of each alternate watch, 
in order that he might keep him steadily employed at the irksome 
task, while the latter, chuckling with delight, as—seated at his 
labor forward—he observed his superior, heart-sick of one position 
at the wheel, and exposed to the fierce rays of a tropical sun, 
shifting the weight of his portly person from one aching leg to 
another, until the task became almost torture, and he was obliged 
to call in the aid of the steward, during that worthy’s leisure mo- 
ments, in order to reap the benefit of some exercise. 

At such moments as those, Bill always had some portion of his 
task 10 submit to his superior’s inspection, when he would only 
add to the old man’s irritability by frequent expression of his desire 
to give satisfaction, and covert inuendoes regarding his own sup- 


posed ignorance and desire to learn, seldom failing todrep a broad 
hint that he might forget how to steer if kept from the wheel. 
This hint never fuiled in its imtended effect, but always renewed 
the old man’s resolve, m which he frequently wavered—to withhold 
the slightest favors from the culprit, who was guictly laughing in 
his sleeve, at the pertinacity with which the worthy captain per- 
sisted in punishing only himself. 

The sehooner reached her destination at length, when our hero 
was permitted some latitude, in the shape of recreation on shore, 
to which he was taken daily by the captain, as a guard for the 
boat, during the latter’s visits to the consignees. To this fact, 
Bill owed many honrs of ease, during the period required to dis- 
charge the outward cargo, and refit and repaint the schooner, a 
real, thongh unintentional favor, for which he manifested his grat 
itude by the most gross misinterpretation of every order he re- 
ceived, and not unfrequent detention of his soperior on shore, 
when entrusted with any errand by the latter, excusing himself on 
the plea of losing his way amid the grotesque ruins of the once 
splendid island city. 

On one occasion Captain Sullivan desired him to carry a mes- 
sage to a blacksmith, engaged on some work for the vessel, and 
who lived at some distance, beyond the eity proper. Bill im- 
proved the opportunity of seeing the conntry, by extending his 
rambles as far as the masked fort, where he remained viewing the 
bastions and examining from the exterior the fortification, unti} 
the declining sun warned him of the necessity for instant return. 
Reaching the beach, he found the skipper in a towering passion, 
threatening all manner of punishment, and refusing to hear the 
first syllable in palliation, while Bill, enjoying to the utmost the 
exhibition of his superior’s wrath, took his scat in the boat to 
await farther orders. 

This act but added to the skipper’s ill-temper, inciting his ire 
to such a degree, that he pounced pon our hero, and seizing him 
by the shirt-collar and seat of his unmentionables, threw him over- 
board, when the latter, with well affected terror, made his way 
into deep water and, to the surprise of the worthy captain, struck 
out boldly for the schooner, at the time lying over four-handred 
yards from the beach. Cupt. Sullivan called him back in vain ; to 
all orders, entreaties and remonstrances, he turned a deaf car, and 
continued his onward career, swiftly cleaving the placid waters of 
the bay, and rapidly nearing the schooner, leaving the amazed 
skipper to make his way off alone, or with the aid of the first ne- 
gro he could hire to assist him. 

Bill reached the vessel first, and upon being banled on board 
by his chum and the mate, professed himself afraid of the cap- 
tain s anger, in the highest degree, and besought the mate with 
touching earnestness, to intercede for, and shield him from pun- 
ishment. 

That incident placed a period to Bill’s boat service. Next morn- 
ing, Captain Sollivan having treated him to quite a lecture on 
what be termed his cowardice, ordered him to get a tarbacket and 
tar down the main rigging, which had been rattled down anew" a 
few days previous, adding : 

“And hark ye, blunderhead! Beware how you scatter your 
tar on the deck and paint work. Just bearin mind, that for every 
drop you spill, I’ll give you at least one cut with this rope’s end !’’ 
and he exhibited to Bill’s gaze the end of the main-throat hal- 
yards, adding : “‘ Now away you go and be careful.” 


Bill followed his directions without a murmur, but the threat of 
corporeal punishment kindled a sparkle in his dark eye, which 
did not escape the observation of the mate, who, after the old 
man’s departure for the shore, remarked to the steward : “ There’s 
fun ahead! Keep mam, for if 1 aint greviously deceived, the old 
man ’jl find the quarter-deck pretty well painted when he returns.” 

““T shouldn’t be surprised, nor would I blame Bill. It’s time 
enough to find fault, when there’s occasion for is.” 

“Troe! and if, as you say, and I’m more than half inclined to 
believe, Bill is a sailor, I don’t blame him. One thing is certain, 
he’s got the weather guage of the old man.” 

“Yes! and he’ll keep it, see it hedon’t. Whew! ‘There comes 
the tar! No, no, don’t interfere, Mr. Smith,” continved the 
steward, seeing the mate about to speak. “Bill knows what he’s 
upto. Depend on it, that tar wouldn’t drop at such a rate, if the 
old man had been more sparing of his threats.” 

“‘ Well, but it’s too bad to have the deck and paint smeared in 
that way.” 

“ And remonstrance will but make the matter worse,” rejoined 
the steward, interrupting him. 

“Perhaps you’re right. However, taint my fault. The old 
man might have known better, so he can take the consequences.” 

Noon came—by which time Bill had ‘finished the larboard 
shrouds, and commenced the starboard side—and with it Captain 
Sullivan, whose rage knew no bounds, when he beheld the state of 
the quarter deek. 

“O, you scoundrel !” he roared, shaking his clenched hand at 
the delinquent. “This is how you tar rigging down, is it? Come 
down, you worthless, useless whelp, and Vil teach you a lesson 
you wont forget !” 

Bill was perched a few feet below the eyes of the starboard 
main rigging, and right over the old man’s head, during the deliv- 
ery of the foregoing rhodomontade, where he remained stationary, 
even after its conclusion, as if in doubt, whether to trust himself 
within the reach of the old man’s arm, or remain where he was. 
At length he apparently decided on the former, and making his 
bucket fast to a ratline, began to descend slowly, when Captain 
Sullivan, rendered infariate by his deliberate proceedings, sprung 
to the rigging, and grasping the two forward shrouds, swore he 
would bring him down, when he commenced to shake the rigging 
with such violence as caused even the tall mast to quiver. 

The shaking process was not without its effect, for the tar- 
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bucket, which Bill had carefully made fast with a slippery hitch, 
slipped, and falling, struck the deck within two feet of the spot 
occupied by the old man, who was besmeared from head to foot 
with its contents, which were scattered in every direction, a large 
quantity going into the mainsail, which lay loose on the trank- 
deck, and bespattering more or less, thirteen clothes, raining them 
irrecoverably. Simultaneously with the fall of the bucket, Bill 
lost (or relinquished) his hold on the rigging, and falling with a 
loud cry (not unlike a burst of uncontrolled mirth), disappeared 
from view alongside, when the captain, losing every other emo- 
tion in extreme alarm for his safety, instantly jumped into the 
boat, intent upon his rescue. 

He soon regained the surface, and was hauled into the hoat by 
the now delighted skipper, who, in his gratitude to behold him 
alive, forbore to punish him, although he richly deserved all that 
had been threatened, as the fall of the bucket was the result of his 
intention, rather than the old man’s efforts to hasten its descent. 


During the remainder of their stay, Bill’s services were seldom 
required by the captain, who avoided him as much as possible, re- 
signing him to the control of the mate, to whom he gave no occa- 
sion for complaint, performing all tasks awarded him in the most 
cheerfal and faithful manner, with an occasional manifestation of 
extreme greenness, which was, however, passed without remark 
by the mate, who had discovered beneath the mask, so studiously 
retained, sufficient to convince him that he had to deal with a man 
and a seaman of no ordinary merit. Captain Sullivan, however, 
rejected any such idea with so much pertinacity, that Mr. Smith 
forbore a second attempt to convince him of his mistake, leaving 
the task to be accomplished by Bill, when he should deem it proper 
to do £0. 

The schooner received her homeward cargo of coffee and log- 
wood, and sailed for Boston on the third day of March, 18—. 
Bill being ordered to the wheel, to steer the vessel out of port un- 
der directions of the pilot, which task he executed so well, that 
Captain Sullivan, belicving he might be readily learned to stcer, 
resolved he should thereafter take his regular trick at the wheel, a 
measure which met with Bill’s decided disapprobation, as he had 
hoped to enjoy the same immunity as on the outward passage, yet 
he performed the duty without a murmur; sometimes well, at 
others, in such a lubberly manner as to keep the old man in a con- 
tinuous growl. 

Matters progressed in this manner nearly a week, when the ves- 
sel took « strong breeze from south-by-west, which bade fair to in- 
crease to a heavy gale, but which Captain Sullivan resolved to take 
the utmost advantage of, by crowding all sail as long as he could 
do so safely. 

“You Bill! take that wheel, and mind how you steer, if you 
want to see Boston again,” said the captain, as he went forward, 
followed by the mate, to whom he had suggested the propriety of 
setting the square foresail and gaff-topsail. 

The vessel was running with the wind about two points on the 
quarter, consequently the main boom was guyed off the vessel, 
carrying the helm well a-weather or up, until they succeeded in 
setting the square foresail, which in some measure relieved her. 

In setting the gaff-topsail, which task the captain was superin- 
tending in person, they experienced great difficulty in hoisting the 
sail, which the skipper persisted in sending up to leeward of the 
mainsail ; almost an impossibility, in the position occupied by the 
latter. To facilitate the accomplishment of the task, Bill was or- 
dered to luff, then keep her away, then luff, and again keep her 
away, all which maneuvres of the helm proved ineffectual, in the 
accomplishment of their object, when Captain Sullivan, becoming 
excited by his ill success, rushed aft, and seizing Bill by the col- 
lar, shook him violently, demanding what he meant by steering 
the vessel in that manner. 

“IT steer according to orders.” 

“ Silence, you whelp! Let her laff! luff, I say!” and the ex- 
cited man again hurried forward, as Bill replied: ‘“ Luff it is!” 
adding, “ Hang ye, I’ll give you luffing enough by-m-by,” when he 
put his wheel a-port; the very reverse of the captain’s order, as 
he intended it, but perfectly correct in accordance with the letter 
of that order, the vessel being running so far to the eastward of 
her course at the moment, as to hold the wind full two points or 
more, on the starboard quarter. 

Up comes the schooner, Bill righting his helm rapidly, in order 
to retain full control of her, until the mainsail caught a-back, with 
a loud repert, when the safety of the mainmast depended solely 
on the strength of the boom-guy. Had the latter parted at the in- 
stant, permitting the boom to come over, the inevitable result 
would have been the loss of the spars, if not of the vessel, and 
Bill, aware of this, had altered his position, and was crouching, 
awaiting with the wheel hard a-starboard, the catastrophe, when 
the captain again bounded aft, shouting, ‘‘ Hard a-starboard ! hard 
a-starboard !” 

“ Hard a-starboard it is!” shouted Bill in reply, at the same in- 
stant shifting his helm a-port, the vessel being already swinging to 
the westward of her original course, while the shivering of the 
huge mainsail, as it again filled, arrested on the captain’s lips the 
volley of oaths with which he was about to greet this last—to 
him—apparent disregard of his orders. 

“ A narrow escape, sir!’’ said the mate, coming aft. 
you needn’t scold. Bill knows what he’s about ” 

“T should think he did, disobeying orders in this manner.” 

“No, sir, I obeyed your orders to the letter. If I am green, I 
know what lutf means when the wind’s on the quarter, even if a 
main boom happens to be off on the same side.” 

“Eh! The deuce you do!” ejaculated Captain Sullivan, be- 
traying surprise. 

“Yes, Ido! You shook me once to-night for obeying orders, 
and in return, I’ll give you a piece of my mind.” 


guess 


“ Out with it!” 

“Tf green captains would learn to issue intelligible orders, 
green sailors would not necessarily have recourse to their own 
judgment when executing them.” 

“Drop that wheel! Take the wheel, Mr. Smith. T’ll teach this 
fellow to keep a civil tongue in his head, if he is a sailor, as he 
professes to be.” 

The mate obeyed the order, and Bill, relinquishing the helm, 
took one or two steps forward, when Captain Sullivan aimed a 
blow at his head, which the latter, being prepared for, easily 
warded off, in return planting a powerful blow on the right side 
of the captain’s neck, ere he could recover himself, which laid 
him sprawling. 

“ Hands off in future, sir!” said Bill calmly, as the crest-fallen 
skipper regained an upright position, adding: ‘ Youhave learned 
me one thing during the brief period I have sailed with you, and 
that is, how easily fools and ignoramuses may be imposed on, 
while I have several pieces of information to bestow on you, in 
addition to that I just now illustrated for your special benefit, 
viz., that it is dangerous to presume too far upon my seeming ig- 
norance. ‘Fwatfact you will not be likelyto forget, and pew, sir, 
if you have fy further orders, I shall be most happy to obey 
them.” 

“Go below, and stay there till I send for you!” growled the 
skipper, as he passed his hand slowly over that part of his neck 
on which Bill’s sudden and effective blow had fallen ; while the 
latter, with a cheerful “ ay, ay, sir,” dove down the companion- 
way, and was soon safely ensconced in his berth, well aware that 
Captain Sullivan had had quite enough, and would require no 
more of his services for that night. 

‘The breeze increased steadily during the night, rendering a re- 
duction of canvass necessary at dawn, and eventually obliging 
Captain Sullivan to heave to at four bells in the dog-watch, the 
succeeding evening. Bill had in the meantime been exempt en- 
tirely from daty, Captain Sullivan refusing his services when 
offered, and threateuing to iron him the first time he caught him 
on deck for a longer period than five minutes, at any one time, 
and even that period only thrice in twenty-four hours. 

“ Guess I shan’t trouble his deck often,” said Bill, with a quiet 
chuckle, when mentioning the threat to the steward. “ He’ll be 
as eager for my presence ere long, as he now is for my absence !” 
And with this remark our hero again sought his berth, leaving it, 
only, to satisfy nature’s pressing demands. 


For forty-eight hours the schooner labored nobly, lying to like 
a duck, but at the end of that time a shift of wind rendered it nec- 
essary to her safety to wear ship, in which manceuvre her balance- 
reefed foresail was split and blown to shreds. She was on the 
other tack, however; but scarce four hours elapsed ere the wind 
hauled back to its original poiut, piping up harder than ever, and 
placing the sch in a worse situation thanever. One attempt 
was made to set the stay-foresail, in order to wear her @ second 
time, but it proved inetfectual, the sail being blown away, as soon 
as loosdl, leaving them in the most dangerous and trying posi- 
tion they could possibly be in. 

In this manner they lay fourteen hours, when it became evident 
the bowsprit was working, owing to the extreme strain on the 
jibboom, each time she pitched bows under. 

“T’d give one hundred dollars if that jibboom was clear of the 
vessel,” said Captain Sullivan, addressing the mate the evening 
of the third day. ‘“ We can’t go through the night on this tack, 
if the gale holds in this quarter and that boom remains where it is.” 

“ And money couldn’t hire me to go out there to cut it clear,” 
rejoined the mate. 

“Do you think Fred, or the steward, would make the attempt ?” 
demanded the captain, adding: “I know the chances are ten to 
one against life; but better one should die than all.” 

“Why not go yourself, captain ?’”’ demanded a person at his 
elbow, when turning, he perceived Bill, who had come up unper- 
ceived, while the latter continued: ‘ Are their lives of no more 
value than yours, sir?” Captain Sullivan scowled at the intruder, 
but vouchsafed no reply, whereupon Bill smiled satirically, resum- 
ing : ‘I should think the vessel would make betterweather on the 
other tack.” 

“Yes! if we could only get her round; but that’s out of the 
question,” said the mate. 

“ How so?” 

“ We have no head-sail !”” 

Bill smiled in reply, then resumed: “I heard Captain Sullivan 
offer one hundred dollars just now, for the removal of that jib- 
boom.” 

“ What of it?” demanded the captain, gruftly. 

“ Only I should like to know if it is open to my acceptance ?” 
said Bill. 

“ Of course,” was the captain’s brief rejoinder. 

“ And you will give me that sum ¢” 

“Yes! if you earn it.” 

“Enough! To earn it, I must cut away that jibboom, and free 
the vessel of its strain.” 

“Yes! I think I see you doing 

“ You will!” and with these words Bill passed forward, fol- 
lowed by the mate and his superior, when the former, obtaining 
the cook’s axe, took the end of the forethroat halyards, having first 
unhooked the halyard block and run it aloft, when he formed a 
bowline on the end, large enough for his person, then requesting 
the mate to unreeve the mainsheet and pass the end forward to 
windward, he made preparation for the execution of his task, by 
cutting away the lee and weather jib-guys, taking the end of the 
mainsheet, just passed furward by the mate, and having secured 
himself in the bowline, he grasped the axe, and watching a lull, 
quickly mounted the bowsprit and gaining the cap, hastened to 


make fast the mainsheet to the boom. While thus engaged, a 
huge se@ buried him from view, washing both captain and mate 
into the lee-waist, but failing to break his grasp on the spar. 
Again he was plunged beneath the surface, but with like success. 
A third time, but he still held on, when he was afforded a brief 
respite, during which he succeeded in securing the end of the main- 
sheet to the boom, and with a few blows of the axe so wounded 
the latter, that it snapped in the cap at the next plunge, when he 
jumped clear to leeward, and in a very few minutes succeeded in 
regaining the schooner, while the boom hung alongside, to wind- 
ward, still attached to the vessel by the foretopmast-stay. This 
he soon secured, when the boom fell to windward, the drift of the 
schooner being the greatest. 

“Say the word, if you want the schooner round,” said Bill, 
while the mate was offering his congratulation on the successful 
accomplishment of the task. 

“ How in heaven’s name can you wear her ¢”’ demanded Captain 
Sullivan. 

“ You shall see!” and our hero slipped the becket and lashing 
off the wheel, heaving the latter hard up, When he again clapped 
the becket on, turning his attention to the mainsheet, which was 
gradually growing taut, and tending broad off the weather-quarter, 
as the schooner fell to leeward of the spar, to which it was at- 
tached. 

Ere many minutes elapsed, the influence of the spar was visible 
in the gradual falling off of the schooner’s head, until a wave 
caught her on the weather-bow, paying her off almost dead before 
it, when Bill, with one blow of the axe, severed the mainsheet, 
freeing the schooner from the dragging Spar, now no longer nec- 
essary, and springing to the wheel, showed by the way he handled 
it, that he knew how to use it to advantage in a gale, if not in 
calin weather. 

Fifteen minutes later the schooner was lying to on the other 
tack, and Bill, having released the wheel, was receiving the con- 
gratulations of all hands, not excepting the captain, who during 
the remainder of the voyage, awarded him that confidence he had 
so nobly proved himself worthy of, and on more than one occa- 
sion expressed to Mr. Smith his conviction, with his regret, that 
he had been hazing the wrong man. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
RENOVATION OF MOUNT VERNON. 


Mr. Printer :—Most of your readers are aware that an asso- 
ciation of ladies have purchased Mount Vernon in the name of 
the country ; the church (being part of the estate) where Wash- 
ington was christened is to be renovated, the tomb of his fathérs 
garnished, and the sepulchre of the hero surrounded by the rose 
of Sharon and the lily of the valley. This spot will be the Mecca 
of America, where patriots from every clime will pay their devoir 
to him who was first in war, first in peace, and (now) is first in the 
hearts of his country-women. ‘The ladies have engaged my son to 
take care of the premises. He has ordered from a botanist in 
London, some choice weeping cypress, mourning yew-trees, etc. 
I copy an extract, by which you will see that Washington has 
more admirers in London than he has in Boston: 


Extract from a letter from William Wood, of London, to G. C. 
Thorburn, of New York, dated August 5, 1858. 


“We heartily congratulate you upon the very honorable ap- 
pointment you have received ut the hands of your fair country- 
women, which-places you under a twofold obligation—and not a 
light one in either case. Though you cannot add to the laurels 
(by planting fresh ones) of the mighty dead, yet, by a patriotic dis- 
charge of the trust, you may extend their shadow, by the knowl- 
edge of his name, in attracting the patriots of other lands to do 
homage at the shrine of departed greatness. We shall esteem it 
an honor in being permitted to present you with two rare and 
lofty trees, to be planted on any site chosen by you, or the ladies 
connected with the Mount Vernon testimonial, in testi- 
mony to the immortal Washington. And we shall esteem it a still 
greater honor to be permitted to offer a lowlier contribution, of 
one or two dwarf evergreens, whose verdure may faintly perpetu- 
ate his undying fame—to be planted (if the design permits) at, or 
near, the tomb. As Englishmen, we think an American needs 
not the aid of his contribution to evince the spirit of Ais patriotism, 
but it may be permitted for pilgrim strangers to the soil of liberty 
and independence, to lay down their tributes at the shrine of the 
new world’s liberator, and the whole world’s fame ; whose patri- 
otism was greater than the continent which gave him birth ; whose 
virtues were his most enduring monument, and whose name will 
stand coeval with the records of time— 

‘* © Lay his sword on his breast, there’s no spot on its blade, 
In whose cankering breath his bright laureis will fade; 
“[ was the first to lead oo at humauity’s call, 
It was stayed with sweet mercy when * glory” was all. 
As calm ia the council as galiant in war, 
He fought for his country, and not its hurrah; 
ln the path of the hero with pity he trod, 
Let him pass with his sword to the presence of God.’ 
An AMERICAN Port.” 


If you like the subject, give it a place. It will help the dear 
sisters in their labor of love. Grant Tuorsury, Sen. 
New Haven, Sept. 20, 1858. 


The great tendency of our time is to sink the serious and to save 
the droli. Folks who have an eagle in their coat-of-arms begin to 
be ashamed of it, and point it out for the laughing goose. Ina 
very little while we shall put a horse-collar about the world, ex- 
pressly for all the world to grin through it.—Jerrold. 
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ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive BatLou’s Dottar Monrany 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number containa one 
hundred of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewthy's Gepartanens, floral department, curious department, and contri- 
butions from over twenty regular contributors in each number, being also 
richly illustrated. The cheapest magazine in the world! 


Any person sending us the names of five subscribers with $5, shal] have the 
sixth gratis. 
No. 22 Winter Street, M. M. BALLOU, Boston Mass 
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NEW BRIDGE AT BREST, FRANCE, 

A beautiful engraving on this page—reduced from a drawing on 

a very large scale, recently presented to the emperor Louis Napo- 
leon—represents the magnificent new bridge at Brest, now rapidly 
approaching completion. It is very lofty, and extends from one 
quay to another, far above the spars of vessels and the roofs of 
warehouses. We publish it, not only because it is elegant and 
picturesque, but to show how the French engineers unite grace 
with mechanical skill. We are too apt to term the French 
frivolous, and yet = 4 accomplish works worthy of the Romans 
in their prime. This bridge is constructed on the principle of the 
draw-bridge, to allow, in times of exigency, the entrance of the 
t line-of-battle ships into the military port of Brest. The 
brides is contrived to open in the middle in two parts, turning on 
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THE NEW BRIDGE AT BREST IN FRANCE. 


cast-iron rollers resting on the upper platform of the towers indi- 
cated in our design, which are at least thirty-nine feet in diameter 
at the base. The manceuvre will require only ten minutes’ time 
and the labor of two men, leaving ~ passage between the tow- 
ers of 347 feet. The total length of the bridge is 844 feet; the 
height under the centre of the bridge is 92 feet above low tide ; the 
total weight of the metallic part of the structure is 1320 tons. 


CASTLE OF SAN PIETRO AT VERONA. 

The accompanying view cf the fortified heights of Verona, 
which have recently been placed in perfect order by the Austrians, 
as a means of commanding and overawing the town, is certainly 
a striking one. The stern military post ot San Pietro, crowning 
the bold height, the houses clustered below, reflected with the 


THE FAMOUS CASTLE OF ST. PIETRO, AT VERONA. 


sing barges in the tranquil stream, make up a picture which 
acks no element of interest. Few places are so rich in historical 
recollections as Verona. It has been the scene of some of the 
most important events in ancient and modern history. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century it suffered dreadfully during 
the siege, till released by France; from which time till 1796 it re- 
mained in quiet. It changed masters several times during the 
wars of Napoleon, and, in 1815, it was made over to Austria. 
Verona has always been considered the key to Northern Italy, and 


| all those into whose hands it fell have taken care to strengthen it. 
| The town — many objects worthy of notice, the principal 
| being the o 


ad Roman Amphitheatre, one of the most perfect, as 
regards its interior, that exists. In the Cathedral there are many 


| pictures worth notice, which attract throngs of visitors. 
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PEOPLE IN EUROPE, 

Stories innumerable might be collected of ludicrous encounters 
between travellers and the continental police, pa aoe | that of 
Austria. The broad-brims of wide-awakes have repeatedly afford- 
ed a spacious battle-field for these two antagonistic classes of so- 
ciety. A friend of mine journeyed in one of those revolution 
head-dresses from Florence to Vienna without molestation ; but 
it was not permitted that he should brave the Austrian eagle in its 
nest with impunity, and that watchful fowl made a triumphant 
peck at him when he least expected it. Taken into custody in the 
street by a spy in citizen costume, aided by a couple of soldiers, 
he was marched to a police-office, with the re of his political 
turpitude on his devoted head. The chief of the office got into a 
fearful rage at the sight of him—not so much because of the hat, 
as because it was late, and dinner was waiting. They were about 
to secure the government for one night against the seditious broad- 
brim by locking it up, and locking its owner up with it, when a 
friend, who had witnessed the capture, arrived with a valet de place 
from the hotel, just in time to make —apmetn, and save our 
countryman from repenting of wide-awakes in the night watches 
of an Austrian prison. ‘It was all a mistake, then?” asked the 
officer. ‘“ O! quite a mistake.”—‘‘ You had no evil intentions in 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat ?”’—*“ None at all ; not an intention 
in the world.”—“ Well, go, then. But buy another hat. Do not 
be seen again in the streets with such a hat as this, or the conse- 


quences may be very serious.”” My friend 
r a second time, 


before breakfast 


morning, and thus, 
was the Austrian em 


saved from destruction. A farce on the 


Ty 


same subject as the above was played at Milan, partly in my own 
“Tr Presenting my passport at the police-oftice of that city, 

met an English acquaintance, a capital fellow, named Budd, 
who, with a look of brazen impertinence, was receiving an ad- 
moniion concerning the radical character of his hat. ‘ Good 
morning, Signor Budd,” said the officer, from behind his desk, 
leaning forward, and looking searchingly, though civilly, into the 
broad, handsome, good-humored, but determined face which con- 
fronted him. ‘We sent for you, signor, to speak to you about 
poe hat—the one you have in your hand at this moment.”—*“ It 

worthy of the honor,” said Budd ; “it is a good hat.” And he 
held up the battered, dusky-white broad-brim with an air of affec- 
tionate admiration. “ Precisely, signor; very useful, I have no 
doubt. Butit may bring you into trouble. You are aware, 
doubtless, that its form and color are both unusual; you are 
aware that hats of that species have been the badge of a certain 
disorderly and treasona Fy You have a full, long 
beard, which is equally a of the said party. The whole 
marks you as Ty and attracts an unpleasant degree of pop- 
ular notice,” But,” mded Budd, “I am not an Italien. 
I have nothing to do with Italian politics. I wear such a hat and 
beard as suit my style of beauty and my notions of convenience.” 
—“ Exactly, signor. You have nothing to do with politics; we 
know it well. We know all)our tastes and all yourhaunts. You 
went into the country yesterday. You were at the delle 
Colonne the evening before. You were at the house of Signor 
Bellina the evening before that. You have been watched ever 
since you reached Milan, and we could tell you where you have 


been, and what you have done on every single day. We now 
know that you are not a dangerous individual, and we wish to 
persuade you to avoid the appearance of being such. We have 
no intentions against your beard, signor ; you are welcome to kee 
it. But we would counsel you to discontinue wearing that hat; it 
would be so easy to lay it aside, and might save you so much 
trouble.” —“ Very well,” said Budd ; “ but, if I am to change my 
dress at the suggestion of government, I want some particular 
directions as to the new style which I am to adopt. Just give me 
a written order specifying the kind of hat which I am to wear, and 
I am ready to obey it. But I must have the order. I want to 
send it to England ; it shall be published in Punch or the Times. 
I could get five pounds for such a paper in England.” The offi- 
cer was nettled, and looked —- at the row of white teeth which 
littered maliciously through Budd’s black mustaches. Controll- 
ing his temper, however, he went on with his admonition, although 
not in quite so composedly gracious a tone as before. “ Signor, 
we cannot give you such an order; it would beabsurd. We leave 
the matter to your own sense of propriety and prudence. But 
what we specially complain of is, not so much the hat itself, as 
your manner of wearing it. You wear it turned up, and turned 
down, and twisted, and cocked, in a style which attracts a great 
deal of attention, and is particularly obnoxious.” “0, I wear it 
according to circumstances,” said Budd. “I will explain all that 
to you (sticking it on his head). Now, when the sun is on my 


t, I it down so (hauling the right brim down) ; and when 
fhe sun my left, I turn it down so (a haul at the feft brim) ; 
and, whe IT want to take a general view of the country, I.turn it 


SCENE, “ BEHIND THE CURTAIN.” 


up all round (brim cocked up throughout its entire circumfer- 
ence) ; and when the wind blows, I mg, © down on top for safety 
(a smart pat on the yielding crown). But just give me order 
how-l shall-wéear my hat. It would be better than the other. 
The ‘Times would give me twenty pounds for such a document as 
that.” “Signor,” said the officer, losing all patience, and be- 
ginning to stammer, “ you will find, perhaps, that this is no jesting 
matter. You had better consider it seriously, and answer us seri- 
ously. We are advising you what is for your own good, and what 
may save you a great deal of annoyance. ‘Think of it again, and 
see if you do not come to our opinion.” In short, they had a long, 
and, in part, a rather stormy discussion, some of which I heard, 
while the rest Budd related to me afterward. In the end, he had 
the moderation to take the officer’s advice, and lay aside his wide- 
awake while he remained on Austrian territory.—J/. W. De Forest. 


TALKING IN ECSTATICS. 

Perhaps the following thoughts on exaggeration in talking ma. 
find a snes in other latitude than that for which they were mm. Son 
And now that I am upon this subject of talk, it will be well 
to say all I have to say upon it. Itis a very common thing for 
young women to indulge in hyperbole. A pretty dress is very apt 
to be “ perfectl splendid 7” a disagreeable person is too often 
ety hatefal ;” a party in which the company enjoyed them- 
selves, somehow becomes transmuted into the “ most delightful 
thing ever seen.” A young man of respectable parts and manly 
bearing is very often “such a magnificent fellow!” The adjective 
“ perfect,”’ that stands so much alone as never to have the privi- 


lege of help from comparatives and superlatives, is sadly over- 
worked, in company with several others of the intense and extrav- 
agant order. @ result is that, by the use of such language as 
this, your opinion soon becomes valueless. 

A woman who deals only in superlatives demonstrates at once 
the fact that her judgment is subordinate to her feelings, and that 
her opinions are entirely unreliable. All language thus loses its 

wer and significance. The same words are brought into use to 

escribe a ribbon in a milliner’s window, as are employed in the 
endeavor to do justice to Thalberg’s execution of Beethoven’s 
most heavenly symphony. The use of hyperbole is so common 
among women that a woman’s criticism is generally without value. 
Let me insist upon this thing. Be more economical in the use of 
your mother tongue. Apply your terms of praise with precision ; 
use epithets with some degree of judgment and fitness. Do not 
waste your best and highest words upon inferior objects, and find 
that when you have met with something which really is superla- 
tively great and , the terms by which you would distinguish 
it have all been thrown away upon inferior things—that you are 
bankrupt in expression. If a thing is simply good, say so; if 
pretty, say so; if very pretty, say so ; if fine, rd so; if very fine, 
say so; if grand, say so; if sublime, | 80; if magnificent, say 
so ; if splendid, say so. These words all have different meanings, 
and you may say them all of as many different objects, and not 
use thewword “perfect” once. That isya very word. You 
wil bly be obliged to save it for dpplicati the Deity, or 
to His ks, or to that serene rest which remains for those who 
love Him.— Titcomb’s Letters to Young People. 


SCENE BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

We suppose the desire to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
green thet strange world which lies ‘‘ behind..the curtain,” 
and veils motive power of the glittering theatrical shows that 
dazzle our senses, is both natural and universal. Hence we have 
permitted the artist, whose work is before us on this , to draw 
aside the veil and show us the manager’s room of a@ travelling 
theatrical show. What first attracts our sympathies is the figure 
of a poor lad, the eldest son and pride of the establishment, who 
has met with an accident in the course of his professional avoca- 
tions, and lies extended, pale and feverish, on a rnde couch, in the 
midst of properties and other lumber. The father, dressed and 
painted for the show, has snatched a few minutes from the noisy 
scene in front to feel the forehead and watch the symptoms of the 
little patient ; and the sincerity with which his anxious and affee- 
tionate feelings are expressed, spite of all that daubing of paint 
and grotesque attire in which he is disguised, must be commended 
as a triumph of genuine art. Beside the bed is little ““ Phenom- 
enon,” who is all life and spirits, just dressed, and ready to “ 
on.” She is eagerly devouring a slice of bread and butter, whilst 
her anxious mother finishes the fastenings of her little satin shoes. 
Behind, near the window, is the stage villain gravely occupied 
tying on his huge shaggy beard ; and on the opposite side, peepin 
deem the green baize curtain, is the man with the drum a 
Pan’s pipes, who comes to summon the old Mountebank into the 
presence of the delighted audience, a glimpse of whom we catch 
through the aperture ——— occasioned. The various acces- 
sories of the scene are well filled in and complete its harmony. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
EULALIE.—A BALLAD. 


BE JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I have met thee in the sunlight, 
When our hearts were light and free, 
And a winning smile was on thy lip, 
My cherished Eulalie! 
O, how swift those moments fleeted 
On wings of love away, 
For boding fears and falling tears 
Marred not our blissful day! 


I have met thee in the twilight, 
When the day had spent its glee, 

Yet thy heart, I knew, was warm and true— 
My idol, Eulalie! 

The light scarce burned at heaven's gate. 
But my step was firm and sure, 

For I trusted in my faithful guide, 
The constant and the pure. 


And now amid the darkness 
Of life’s wide, desert lea, 

Again I'll place thy hand in mine, 
0, saintly Eulalie! 

Again thine eyes shall light my path, 
E’en as they did before, 

Until we stay our upward way, 
Perchance at heaven’s door! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A MADMAN STILL. 


HIS OWN STORY. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Yes sir, I was crazy for five years, raving crazy. But, bless 
my heart, you needn’t move away—I’m well enough now. Look 
in my eye—isn’t its glance cool and steady? A madman couldn’t 
look at you, in that way; no, not in that way. Before I was born, 
they say, my mother was crazy, so you see I inherit the malady—not 
but what I’m cured of it now, you know. Why don’t you answer ? 
When I say ‘you know,’ you must reply ‘yes,’ as though you 
comprehended in a corner of your brain—where the temple of 
Venus was built five hundred years ago ; eh, you understand me ¢?” 

“O yes, I understand,” said the young man, with a cheerfulness 
he was far from feeling. 

“ Well, if you understand, always say ‘ yes,’ that’s all. I have 
heard that my father was a fierce, passionate man ; I suspect he 
was ; I know he was, for I saw him strike Aer once. That roused 
the malady in me; I caught up a box in waich was a costly glass, 
and threw it at his head. I was very sorry afterward, though, for 
when he got well he put me down cellat in the wine vault, and 
kept me there a week without clothing or victuals. That was 
nothing, however, to me; I’ve gone years at a time without touch- 
ing food. Well, the house in which I was born was large, and 
old, and grand; I suspect it was Solomon’s temple now, though 
I didn’t know it then. I remember the angel's wings in the holy 
of holies ; I took them off once, and put them on my own shoul- 
ders. You wouldn’t believe me if I told you that I flew to the 
moon, now would you ¢” 

*O yes !” was the reply. 

“ Well, then you’d be a fool, that’s all I’ve got to say; for I 
didn’t do any such thing; never was in the moon in my life. No, 
I went out in the garden and got up into an apple-tree; and there 
I sat all day and scared the birds. But that wasn’t what I was 
talking about. Let me see—O, our house; it was richly furnished, 
and in the hall hung three hundred pictures—my ancestors, you 
know ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, I called that my pistol gallery, and so every morning I 
went in and practised. Sometimes I’d hit ’em in the eye; some- 
times I’d knock their teeth out; sometimes I’d put a ball in the 
tip end of their noses, so at last, you know, my ancestors got to be a 
tipsy-looking set—eh 

“Of course they did.” 

* Yes, there was one old gentleman there with a wig—ha! ha! 
the way I did scatter that powder—it was real powder, you know, 
a real wig; to tell the truth, he was a real man—my grandfather ! 
They put him in a parlor after that, the finest room in the house ; 
but he was in a finer; you must understand he was dead; I 
killed him !” 

“Killed your grandfather!” cried his listener, in accents of 
horror, edging towards the door. 

“Yes; and I'll kill you, if you try any of that game. I’m going 
to put my chair against the door, and if you don’t listen quietly, 
I'll do my grandfather over again; you understand?” And 
placing his hand under his coat, he exposed to view a pistol 
probably loaded. 

He was a gaunt and must have been once a powerful man. 
His eyes were wild, hollow and black, and seemed the tenements 
of horror and despair. His hair was fashionably cut, and so was 
his beard. There was an indescribable expression flitting now 
and then over his pallid features; it seemed as if some ghost 
haunted them. He was well-dressed, had entered the room as if 
it belonged to him, and with the power of his weird eye transfixed 
as it were, the thoughtful-faced student who sat reading at his 
desk. At first, as he was a new-comer, the latter deemed it some 
intimate of the professors, perambulating the college-rooms, but 
‘now, to his extreme terror, he saw his peril and knew not how to 
escape. 

“Well, sir, to resume. I fell in love with my father’s house- 


keeper; that was very strange, was it not? Picture her to your- 
self; you have a vivid imagination ; most students have. An an- 
tique maid, with high cheek-bones, blue eyes, faded corkscrew 
curls bleached white with age, a yellow skin resembling parch- 
ment, bony fingers, and a form like the slenderest end of a meet~ 
ing-house steeple. Wasn’t that an object to fall in love with?” 

“T should think so,”’ articulated the trembling student. 

“Well, so should I; but you’re out, young man; our house- 
keeper wasn’t that, let me tell you. She was divine !—a Hebe of 
a girl—young, bright, blooming, beautiful ; fresh as the first morn- 
ing in young spring. Her hair fell round her like a cloud of 
glory; her eyes were veiled ‘neath the longest, the darkest, the 
most bewitching lashes ; the bloom on her cheeks was like the ten- 
derest touch of the departing sun when he tips the white fleece 
with crimson ; her lips were small, luscious, pink nectarines ; her 
forehead was whiter than the finest ivory. She charmed away the 
evil spirit; whenever I heard the light tripping of the little foot, 
the devil within me was still; it crouched, sir, it crouched !—it hid 
its fiery head, its snaky eyes !”’ 

“T should like to know,” said the student, faintly. 

“You shall know, sir. But first let me shut this window; I 
never like to sit near an open window; I fell out of one once, al- 
most as high as this; some fools said I jumped ; they didn’t know 
the state of my mental thermometer; I did. Don’t eye that door 
too hard, young fellow, or I may find you a more rapid exit. 
However, you needn't be uneasy ; the window is shut; it is five 
years since the doctors discharged me—cured! I'll tell you how 
that charming creature became the housekeeper at our place. Her 
mother was a widow ; the two lived in a little cottage on the out- 
skirts of our estate; they were very poor, but the girl gave prom- 
ise of great beauty, and my father always said that if his wife was 
well, he would adopt her; her name was Emily. But somehow, 
my mother continued sick—they said, in her chamber. I never 
could tell where her chamber was, however; it must have been 
outside the house, built like a pigeon-box, and there she was 
locked up, and my father kept the key. Well, at last Emily came 
very often to our house. I was grown a lad, then, of fifteen, very 
shy and sensitive ; I held rule in the household, though, young as 
I was. There was a look I could put on, like this—” 


The student sprang to his feet, his face horror-stamped. 

“Frightens you, don’t it?” asked the maniac, an awful smile 
heightening the diabolical intensity of his expression; “well, it did 
them, and I could make every soul of them do as I pleased. Why, 
one day I made old Joe, my father’s butler, walk on his head from 
four o’clock in the morning till five in the afternoon. You never 
saw a man more red in the face; but he did it.” 

“You—were talking—about—your housekeeper, sir,’”’ said the 
student, timidly. 

“Call her housekeeper on the peril of your life !” shouted the 
maniac, his eyes the color of glowing coals. “ Disparage that glo- 
rious work of perfeetion if you dare, in my presence! True, she 
was poor, but she was faultless. True, she was humble, but as 
pure as the whitest alabaster. Nothing mean could live in her 
presence; you, young puppy, would have wilted before her like 
a cabbage-leaf in the sun !”” And an imprecation of fierce scorn 
leaped to his lips. 

If a sword-point had been placed towards his breast, and his 
heart thrust through for the offence, the student could not have 
forborne the laugh that sprang to his lips at the imprecation—the 
comparison, and the suddenness with which his tormentor changed 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. The frown gradually faded 
away from the brow of the madman, and he too laughed, long, 
loud and heartily; so loudly, so shrilly, that the noise attracted 
attention, and there came a knock at the door. 

“Come in !” shouted the student, thinking that the time of his 
liberation had arrived. 

“Stay out!” yelled the madman, “if you want a whole head. 
Silence, sir!” he said, sternly, turning to the young man, who, 
now that he found himself wholly in his power, began to change 
color. “I want to finish my story,” he added, in the most winning 
voice, with the most polite inclination. ‘ Emily came to the house. 
You understand that my mother was secured, chained down, loched 
up. Emily in some measure took her place. From the first day 
she came I loved her, not with an ordinary love, but wildly, madly, 
irrevocably, absorbingly. I did nothing, not even think, but for 
her. O,I can see her now, in that delicate robe, running about 
so gracefully, so gently. I see the smile on her lip, the light in 
her eye, the crown of most beauteous womanhood gracing her fair 
brow—Emily, my own, my murdered Emily!” he cried, rising and 
stretching forth his arms, and lifting his imploring eyes heaven- 
ward. “Somebody told me once—who was it? ‘I-forget now— 
that I should meet her again. Never! She will walk above with 
shining garments ; I shall walk below!” He started, stared wild- 
ly, sniffed the air, as he asked, in a tone of alarm—‘ Do I smell 
onions ?” 

The transition was irresistibly comic; again the student could 
not forbear laughing. 

“Do you intend to insult me?” And now the eyes glared with 
fury, and the hand was thrust with a menace under his coat at the 
breast. 

“I beg your pardon !” cried the student, feeling that his hour 
was come. 

“ Down on your knees, then, dog !”” 

The poor fellow tumbled to his knees, and for some moments 
his tyrant kept him there, gazing down at him with a tragic air. 
At last he released him, and the young man, covered with the 
sweat of terror, sank into his chair, more dead than alive. 

“T must tell you more of my Emily. One night, in the dead 
dark waste, I thought I heard her voice ; it seemed to be sounding 
in cries and shrieks. I sprang from my bed and hurried to that 


part of the house where I knew she slept. What fiend sent my 
father to me then? He came across the hall ; something told me 
that his visit was treachery; that he was a devil, and not my. 
father ; so I struck him, and he never spoke again. You see I can 
do both my father and my grandfather again if I choose. Well, 
they buried me,” continued the madman. 

“ Buried him, you mean,” said the student, with politeness. 

“Buried me /—don’t you suppose me capable of telling my own 
story? I tell you they buried me! I was down there among the 
coffins and the bones, and when I began to turn it made me very 
sick. Nevertheless, I was alive at the same time, and went to my 
father’s funeral. Nobody knew I murdered him, between you and 
me; they called it apoplexy. I have a beautiful method ; it kills 
without leaving the slightest trace imaginable; just let me show 
you, on your left temple there. It wont take me a second, and I 
assure you, you will not feel it at all; it is the neatest way imagin- 
able, and I~” 

“Tell me about Emily first?” cried the horrified student, pre- 
serving presence of mind enough not to seem alarmed, though as 
the man was coming towards him, he drew his breath hard and 
prepared himself for a struggle. 

“O yes, about Emily. Well, I’ll show you afterwards; the 
knowledge will be beneficial to you, doubtless, if you have a par- 
ticular spite against fathers or grandfathers. After my father was 
buried, I made proposals to the beautifal Emily. She trembled 
and seemed delighted ; professed to love me dearly, and I went to 
town immediately to prepare things for the wedding. Well, sir, 
when I returned, there was no Emily there. No, sir, she had 
gone; some friend had carried her away; she loved me too well 
to leave me. So I began to search for her. First, I thought she 
might be in her mother’s cottage, and I watched there for weeks, 
slyly, so slyly !—you would have been pleased to see me crawling 
round there like a subtle serpent. She was not there; so I trav- 
elled. One day I came across a beautiful view; my friend was 
with me. I had a strange inclination—you may have felt it—to 
throw him in the rapids; for there was a fall there, and boiling, 
shooting, playing rapids. Well, we both went further on, nearer 
to the sparkling fall. I saw a pleasant group; they did not see 
me. One of the party wore a bridal veil ; that form I knew; quick 
as the flash of the lightning it came to me; it was my Emily! 
‘O, she was married last night,’ said my friend. ‘Did you know 
her?” Know her! The rapids were nothing to my seething, 
boiling blood! ‘You will see,’ I said; ‘I will give her a sur- 
prise ’—lowering my hat thus, on my forehead. ‘I will go up 
leisurely, and behold what she will do when she knows me.’ So 
I stole near the slippery edge—I watched my chance—I cast one 
revengeful glance at the bridegroom, and—thrusting forth my 
hand, gave her such an impetus that she fell down the awful 
chasm and was dashed in pieces. Then I yelled; then I danced ; 
then I was so wild at my success that I would have sprang over 
too, but they held me. They put me in a vile prison; they called 
me a murderer; they persecuted me—But about that scientific 
blow; I must demonstrate to you how easy you may die—” 

“ Help !—murder !—help, help!” shouted the young man, closing 
with the maniac. 

There were feet treading the passages, hurriedly, tumultuously. 
Fortunately the door was not locked. A dozen men came rushing 
in; they parted the two. It was nearly a death-struggle. The hand 
of the frenzied man had twisted the collar of the other in such a 
way, that strangulation had nearly taken place. The keepers of 
the unfortunate man were soon on his track, furnished with ap- 
pliances to subdue him. He was carried to the asylum from which 
he had escaped, and confined in a more secure manner. As for 
the poor student, a fever ensued; but he recovered, though the 
shock, bodily and mentally, was never wholly conquered. He is 
to-day an eminent lawyer, happily wedded ; but if you wish to 
see his lips turn white—to hear his voice tremble-—ask him if he 
ever visited the nearest insane asylum. 


> 


Always suspect a man who affects great softness of manner and 
unruffied evenness of temper, and an enunciation studied, slow 
and deliberate. These things are all unnatural, and bespeak a 
degree of mental discipline into which he who has no purpose of 
craft or design to answer, cannot submit to drill himself. The 
more successful knaves are usually of this description—as smooth 
as razors dipped in oil, and as sharp. They affect the innocence 
of the dove, which they have not, in order to hide the cunning of 
the serpent, which they have.— Colton. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales : 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or tuz Susquemanna. A Tale of 
tragic interest in the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
tlomary ctruggle. By. Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tut Spy or This is an- 
other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
popular. By. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


or, Tae Cruiser or THe Enouisn Caannet. A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirs on rat Wixe. A Tale of Fortune's Freaks 
and Fancies. A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. By............... EUTENANT MURRAY. 


PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tur Rap Cnese AND THE CRESCENT. 


A story of Bostou Bay and the romance of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Dixote tue Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and charming story of Kast and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OLD HOUSE 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


It stands neglected by the hill, 
Fast yielding to decay ; 

The wild vines clinging to its sill, 
The walls all worn and gray. 

Down from the moss-grown eaves long sprays 
Of ivy, dark and green, 

Swing idly when the south wind plays 
The shining leaves between. 

All night, when darkness reigns without, 
The chirping crickets sing ; 

And noisome bats flit in and out, 
On ever restless wing. 

At morn the sunbeams ricbly pour 
Down through each broken pane, 

And sweep across its silent floor 
In floods of golden rain. 


Beside that casement, where the glow 
Is beautiful and deep, 

One summer eve, long years ago, 
Sweet Alice fell asleep. 

They parted back each shining tress 
Of wavy, golden hair, 

And lips that alway spake to bless, 
Grew chill forever there. 

So beautiful and purely white 
The maiden sleeper lay, 

You might have wept to know the light 
Of life had left its clay. 

They made her pillow where the brook 
Went faintly singing by, 

Within a quiet, meadow nook, 
Beneath a summer sky. 


The broken sweep, the curbless well, 
Those walle so brown and old, 

Have each some mournful dream to tell 
Of loving hearts grown cold. 

That household group—O, where are they 
Who gathered here of yore 

At early morn, at close of day ?— 
Why do they come no more? 

There ’s many a trace of beauty yet, 
And many a blossom rare, 

Beside the fragrant mignonette 
Which scents the dewy air. 

Alas, the sod hath sunken now 
Close to each silent heart! 

Above each cold and lifeless brow 
The early violets start. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 11. 


BY ALUNG. 


THE OPIUM EATERS AND OPIUM SELLERS. 


To the use of opium may be traced the greater part, of all the 
crime which is prevalent among the people of China. They chew 
it and they smoke it; and to such excess, that the moral percep- 
tions are deadened, the judgment warped, and all the generous 
and benevolent feelings of the human heart seared as with a hot 
iron. Petty thefts, robberies and murders are the consequences, 
with a running accompaniment of cheating and deception that 
seem often to have no other object in view than the mere pleasure 
of cheating. This baleful drug, when once it is used for a few 
days, fastens itself upon a man’s nature with fangs that defy all 
efforts to shake it off, and leads its victim with unerring certainty 
along the path of poverty and crime. Food and clothes are freely 
sacrificed to the tyrannical appetite, and everything else that can 
procure the fatal poison; until, after a brief whirl around the 
maelstrom of delirium, the opium slave sinks into the vortex of 
the grave. 

When this habit has established its rank growth, and the devo- 
tee has nothing left wherewith to raise money for the purchase of 
the drag, or even the sediment which is scraped from the pipes of 
the rich who practise the same infatuation, he is ready to resort to 
any crime, however abhorrent, which will enable him to procure 
the article he craves. So far does the want of this stimulant drive 
men to desperation, that I have known those I have come in con- 
tact with while engaged in the opium trade, to offer their wives 
and daughters for sale or prostitution, so that they might indulge 
in this pernicious habit, which never relaxes its hold until death. 

Those who have witnessed the death of a confirmed opium-eater, 
will agree with me when I say that it is the most miserable and 
disgusting in the world. I have seen such a man on waking after 
a night’s smoking, shaking as if he had an ague fit; and at every 
shake I have ‘expected to hear his bones rattle together in the 
loose, bag-like skin that covered them. The eyes have sunk in 
their sockets, and glazed, more like those of a corpse than a living 
man. The fuel must be renewed in such cases, or the miserable 
wretch dies. But the opium-seller is at hand on every corner, to 
renew the supply, and the poor, shaking wretch is again galvanized 
into a semblance of life. Somewhat like the keepers of the low 
rum-holes that curse our own fair land, these opium-sellers are 
sprung from the most brutal and vicious of the very dregs of 
Chinese society ; and of this class were the actors in the following 
sketch. 

I had held my appointment in charge of the prison sufficiently 
long to enable me to know every opium-dealer in the settlement, 
when I received orders from the consul to break up their dens ; 
and the reader may rest assured that I came down upon them with 
a vengeance. In short, as General Cushing would say, I “ crushed 


them out;” for in two days after the time when my campaign 
opened against them, there was not one left in the settlement. 
After this onslaught upon them, they removed their drinking and 
opium-smoking houses beyond the limits of the settlement, to a 
place without the walls, called Yank-in-pan, a group of miserable 
hovels though which it was unsafe to pass after dark. 

One day while sitting in my office at the prison, I was called by 
one of the porters of the consulate to go over to the office, as I 
was wanted there. The vice-consul, though young in years, was a 
gentleman whom few could equal in his knowledge of the country, 
or in his command of the Chinese language, which he spoke with 
extraordinary fluency. He was prompt and decided in action, 
and seldom wrong in anything he did. To me he had ever been 
a kind friend, and to this day I cherish the most pleasant recollec- 
tions of Mr. Leigh, the gentleman of whom I now speak. 


On my entering the consulate, Mr. Leigh pointed to a Lascar 
who was standing in the office, and directed me to ask him what 
he wanted, as he could not speak Hindostanee, and I could. 
Upon this I cast my eyes upon the man, and a strange-looking 
spectacle he presented. He was a Hindoo sailor, and appeared 
with scarcely & fragment of clothes upon his body. The blood 
was flowing from a wound upon his forehead, which appeared to 
be both deep and dangerous, and it coursed down his body to his 
feet, presenting a horrid contrast to his dark skin. 

The man’s story was soon told. That morning he had been paid 
off from the ship which he belonged to, receiving all his money in 
English sovereigns. During the day he wanted to purchase some 
small articles, but could not get change for his gold in any of the 
small shops. In one of these places he had met a Chinaman who 
took him to a house where he said he would change the coins for 
him. At this house he found another man who asked him to show 
his money, and while doing so, the two snatched it from his hand, 
struck him upon the head with a heavy piece of wood, and knocked 
him down. Having plundered him of all his money and stripped 
him of his clothing, they cast him forth into the street, and he had 
made his way to the consul’s for assistance and redress. His story 
I interpreted to Mr. Leigh, who ordered me to arrest the pair and 
bring them before him. 

I first took the Lascar to the prison, where the surgeon dressed 
his wound, and then started with him in search of the robbers. 
Before leaving, I informed my brother, who was my assistant, 
where I was going, and that I should be back by three o’clock. 
Having take nthis precaution, I followed the Lascar; but not until 
he led me to the barrier gate leading out of the settlement, had I 
any idea that what he had called the town was in reality the centre 
of that dangerous quarter, the Yank-in-pan. However, this did 
not cause me to turn back, for I was armed, and felt confident 
that with the assistance of my trusty revolver I could both protect 
myself and arrest my prisoners. By the Lascar’s description of 
the two men who had assaulted and robbed him, I readily recog- 
nized them for two of the greatest scoundrels in the place, and 
fellows that I had long been on the look-out for. I knew 
their house well, and led the way myself, instead of following the 
sailor. 

We soon reached the end of the narrow street where they dwelt, 
and ran as swiftly as we could to their house. I reached it just in 
season to prevent being shut out by interposing my baton between 
the door and the post. 1] put my shoulder against the door, and 
exerting all my force, it flew open with a bang, and almost pros- 
trated ine upon the inside. As I recovered my standing, a pistol 
bullet whizzed by my head. I raised my baton to knock the vil- 
lain down, when a second shot from the double-barrelled pistol 
held within two yards of my head, cut a line of skin across my 
check. I jumped upon the fellow in an instant, bringing down 
my baton upon his head with all the momentum of my body and 
strength of my arm. He fell like a log, and I bounded over his 
prostrate body to a little window in the back of the passage, where 
his comrade was endeavoring to escape. With a few vigorous 
blows I laid him senseless on the floor beside the first ruffian. 

The report of the two shots had alarmed the neighborhood, con- 
sisting of just such fellows as those I had now settled, and the 
greater part of them chaps whom I had expelled from the settle- 
ment. Of course they bore me no love, and would be very apt to 
embrace so favorable an opportunity to pay me off for having 
broken up their dens. In a few moments there was quite a large 
crowd of these desperadoes around the door. To attempt to re- 
move my prisoners through such a pack of rascals as now beset 
me, would have been the height of folly, inviting their rescue and 
probably my own death. Fortunately I acted promptly upon this 
reflection, and shut the door. I hoped that the crowd would soon 
dispetse, when I could remove my prisoners in safety. 

For greater security I had placed the heavy wooden bar across 
the door; and well was it for me that I did so, for in a few min- 
utes two or three fellows tried to force an entrance. Several times 
they rushed against the door, when, tinding they would not desist, 
and fearing that the frame might yield to their weight, I fired my 
pistol through the panel. ‘The shrick of pain that followed the 
report assured me that one of the assailants had got a dose of cold 
lead not at all to his liking. I could hear them bear the wounded 
man away, and then return and concert plans for getting at me. 
The door was the weakest point of my citadel, and to strengthen 
that, with the help of the Lascar, I piled all the movable articles 
at hand against it. There was but one window accessible from 
the ground, and that I could easily defend, for it was so small 
that only one at a time could force his way through it. 

But, like General Scott, I was also exposed to a fire in the rear; 
for my prisoners began to show some signs of returning activity, 
and were about to make a diversion in favor of the main force of 
the enemy. To obviate this, I fastened them together securely, 
and threatened to shoot them at once, should they dare to move a 


finger. The outside party had no fancy to try the door again, 
having a salutary respect for my leaden pills ; but they commenced 
firing shots through the boards, some of which struck very close 
to where we stood, but none of them did any injury. The order 
was at length given to the besiegers to cease firing, and a council 
of war was held, to determine upon some other mode of attack 
which would be more successful, 

During the interval of silence which pervaded, one of my pris- 
oners called out something in Chinese, which I did not under- 
stand. But the enemy did; for in a moment he was answered 
from without. This violation of his parole by the prisoner, for- 
feited his life, according to the laws of war, and I almost wished 
that I had shot him; for the sight was most disgusting, as the 
blood spurted from his mouth, in response to a blow of my baton 
which mowed down his teeth and effectually stopped his talking. 
In a few moments I understood the nature of his communication 
to those without ; for a shower of balls came crashing through the 
little window in the rear. 

One of their shots wounded the poor Lascar in the right arm. 
A few, more daring than the rest, put their matchlocks and jin- 
galls through the window and swept the apartment with their 
range. This would not do for me, for there was no place of shel- 
ter from their fire. I accordingly made use of the two prisoners 
as a barricade, with the assistance of the Lascar, placing them 
against the window, all tied together as they were, and shoring 
them up with bamboo poles. This masterly stratagem silenced 
the fire through the window; for the assailants did not care to 
make their friends’ bodies the medium through which to transmit 
their leaden favors to us. 

Again the firing ceased, and a more safe and certain plan was 
entered upon. The artillery and infantry were withdrawn, and 
the corps of sappers and miners put in requisition. They com- 
menced to pick away the bricks from the wall below the window, 
and had already effected a breach, low down, through which the 
daylight began to stream. Upon this I threw myself flat upon 
the floor, so that I could cover with my pistol the man at work 
with the pickaxe, and sent a ball plump through his heart. He 
fell back dead. But another of the sappers came to the charge, and. 
just as he had struck one blow, my faithful Colt laid him low. 
These disastrous results satisfied the foe that their new plan 
involved quite as much danger as either of their former ones, 
and they abandoned the wall and again commenced upon the 
door. 

The battering-ram of ancient times was resorted to, in the ab- 
sence of a siege train, and the heavy timber which extemporized. 
the ram soon caused the door to shake and tremble in its frame. 
I had but small hopes of its withstanding the shock, and began to 
count up the available means of defence that were left to me. My 
revolver contained but two charges more, and my prospects against 
the mob were small indeed. However, I loosened my dagger in 
its sheath, determined to.await the result mm calmness, and when 
the crisis came, to sell my life dearly. 

Another poor wretch, mad with opium, now placed his jingall 
at a large hole in the door, and stooped his head to take a deliber- 
ate aim; but his cheek had scarcely been laid to his weapon, when 
a bullet from my pistol scattered his brains along the gun-stock. 
The timber was now plied with renewed vigor, and large stones 
were hurled against the shattered door. I gave up all for lost; 
for the door-frame and all came crashing in, bearing down the 
barricade which we had built against it. Already the yells of the 
mob proclaimed their success, and dagger in hand, I had nerved 
myself to spring among them and die fighting—for die I knew I 
must—when the voice of my brother reached my ear, giving orders 
to fire! Upon the instant some twenty sharp reports rent the air, 
which I knew must come from the rifles of my Chinese policemen. 
The besiegers made a hurried retreat, running in every direction 
from the fire of my guard ; and in a short time I clasped my brother 
in my arms, and was safe. 

I owed my life to his prompt assistance, and the affection of my 
Chinese body-servant. I had been a kind master to this man, 
whose wife lived in the Yank-in-pan. Upon hearing that her hus- 
band’s master was attacked and besieged by a mob, she had run to 
the prison as fast as possible, and told her husband. He informed 
my brother without delay, and guided him and the police guard 
to the scene of the conflict in time to save my life. My guard 
took the prisoners down from their impalement before the win- 
dow, and conveyed them to prison. In searching the house, we 
found about $500 worth of opium, the sovereigns which had been 
taken from the Lascar, and some other money. I took charge of 
the property, and delivered it to the consul. In the course of two 
or three days the prisoners were handed over to the native magis- 
trates for trial and punishment, and during the examination it 
came out that those persons who had attacked me, were indaced 
to do so while under the influence of opium, and by being prom- 
ised more if they would rescue the prisoners and kill me. These 
promises were made by the other opium-dealers, who had first 
given their creatures enough of the drug to excite their passions 
and render them reckless. 

My position made it expedient for the magistrates to execute 
prompt and ample justice upon these fellows, for I had often 
served the local authorities by arresting the rebels; and as they 
expected to require my services again, they sentenced to death 
several of the principal opium-dealers who had conspired to kill so 
useful a member of society as I was. Among the rest, my two 


prisoners had their heads cut off, and their property was confiscated 
for the use of the Lascar, whose wound caused him to lose his 
arm. I did not forget the service of my servant’s wife, but re- 
warded her with a handsome present, sufficient to enable her to 
purchase a house in the settlement, and remove from the terrible 
, where I had such a narrow escape. 


Yauk-in- 
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THE LATE GEORGE COMBE. 

The distinguished man whose portrait illustrates this 
page, was so universally known, and so highly respect- 
ed in America, even by those who dissented from his 
peculiar theories, that we are sure the pains we have 
taken to procure an authentic likeness of him will be 
appreciated by our readers. The news of his death, 
which occurred so lately as August 14, at the age of 
, produced a sorrowful feeling on this side of 

tic, as well as in Europe. The melancholy 
event took place while the subject of our sketch was 
on a visit to his friend Dr. Lane, of Moor Park. The 
Scotsman contained the following particulars of his last 
illness :-—‘‘ Mr. Combe had, as was his annual custom, 
left Edinburgh early in the summer, and paid visits to 
several of his friends and connections in the south of 
England, the mild and equable climate of which was 
—z beneficial to his delicate constitution. He 

profited in health and spirits by the change, and a 
week or two ago went to the hydropathic establishment 
of Moor Park, Surrey, not as a patient, but for the sake 
of the agreeable residence, and of the pleasant society 
which he knew, from former experience, was generally 
to be found presided over by his friend Dr. Lane. The 
weather, which had been v warm and fine, abouta 
fortnight ago became some less so, affecting Mr." 
Combe unfavorably. It was only,. however, within a 
week that he was considered decidedly ailing. On 
Tuesday, his malady, an affection of the chest, left no 
hope of recovery, and he expired on Saturday, the 14th 
instant. Mr. Gombe had been more or less of an in- 
valid for several years, and in his particularly delicate 
state of health, the fatalism of anything of the nature 
of acute disease, could not be unexpected by any of his 
friends. Still less could it be so to himself: he knew 
well the frailty of his tenure, and, though conscien- 
tiously careful in all that conduced to the preservation 
of such moderate share of health as he — ed, had 
long held himself pre to rest from the rs of a 
worthily laborious life. He had attained the three- \ - 
score years and ten, which is set down as the common 
term; that he did so, was undoubtedly due, under 
Providence, to his strict obedience to those laws of 
physical and moral well-being, the knowledge and prac- 
tice of which his works have done so much to extend 
and enforce. His life was, in all points, a wonderful 
example of the soundness and beneficial influence of 
the practical precepts of his philosophy ; but it was only 
those who enjoyed and were honored by his friendship, 
who really knew how thoroughly compatible that phil- 
osophy was with the exercise of every amiable and gen- 
erous feeling. Those who knew him most intimately, 
the best appreciated the depth and soundness of his 
moral nature ; his intellectual powers and position are 
before the world. Throughout a very wide circle—a 
circle not limited to this country only, but extending 
to continental Europe and Ameri e announcement of Mr. 
Combe’s death will be received, not merely as telling of the de- 
ure of a man, in many res one of the most remarkable of 

is generation, but as the loss of a kind, considerate and zealous 
friend, and the news will also sadden very many far and near— 
citizens of Edinburgh and dwellers in other, and it may be, distant 
lands—who have experienced the ready.and unassuming hospi- 
tality which, in spite of always feeble health, he exercised with a 
catholicity of te te daily, we fear, becoming more and more 
rare among us.” George Combe was born in Edinburgh, in the 
1788. His brother Andrew, the celebrated physician, was 

— nine years later. They were, in all, seventeen brothers and 
sisters of this prolific family; but George and Andrew alone at- 
tained eminence: George was bred to the law; and in 1812, in 
his twenty-fourth year, commenced practice as a writer to the sig- 
net, as solicitors are termed in Edinburgh. To the duties of his 
profession he devoted his energies for upwards of five-and-twenty 
years, and amassed, it is understood, a competent though not a 
very considerable fortune. Early in his professional career his 
attention was directed to phrenology by the visit of Dr. Spurzheim 
to Edinburgh. George Combe and his brother Andrew became 
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earnest converts to the then new and much abused doctrines. The 
career of the young lawyer received from this circumstance its fu- 
ture bent. The philosophy that he adopted acted on his whole 
life and course of thought. From that period to within a few 
weeks—we might almost say days—of his death, his active mind, 
kept in activity by his enforced attention to the laws of his bodily 
—r weak and uncertain—was continually employed 

in promulgating, by means of books, lectures, letters, and news- 
a articles, the truths which had become the essential parts of 
is moral and intellectual being, and in scattering to the reading 
public of both hemispheres the beneficent —— of which his 
phrenology was the mere germ and not the fruit. In 1827 he read 
to the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh the first part of a work 


. “On the Harmony between the Mental and the Moral Constitu- 


tion of Man and the Laws of Physical Nature.” This treatise was 
afterwards expanded into the more celebrated work by which he 
is best known, “‘ The Constitution of Man,” the appearance of 
which, in 1828, created a sensation unparalleled by any philosoph- 
ical work ever published in the language. It excited great praise 
and greater blame; but, having attracted the attention and the 
concurrence of a Mr. Henderson, that gentleman bequeathed a 
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considerable sum to be spent in publishing cheap edi- 
tions of it in Great Britain and America, and in trans- 
lating it into foreign languages. By this means it was 
made known to readers who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have had little or no chance of becom- 
ing acquainted with it; and zealous disciples bought 
hundreds of copies for gratuitous distribution in schools, 
colleges, athenzeums, and universities, and sowed it, as 
it were, broadcast through the land. Among the other 
works of George Combe are “ A System of Phrenol- 
ogy,” which has gone through five editions: ‘The 
Elements of Phrenology” (eight editions), “‘ Outlines 
of Phrenology ” (nine editions), ‘Moral Philosophy, 
or the Duties of , Individual, Domestic, and 
cial” (three editions) ; ‘“ Notes on the United States of 
America,” where he two in lecturing ; 
“Phrenology Applied to Painting and Sculpture ;” 
“ The Life and rrespondence ‘at Andrew Combe,” 
“The Principles of Criminal Legislation and Prison 
Discipline Investigated,” “‘ Lectures on Popular Edu- 
cation” (three editions), “ What should Secular Edu- 
cation Embrace?” “Remarks on National Education” 
(five editions), ‘On Capital Punishment,” “An 
Answer to the Attack on the Constitution of Man b 
the Rev. C. J. Kennedy,” and a series of valuable, an 
to many minds irrefutable, letters on the ‘‘ Currency,” 
first contributed to the Scotsman newspaper. He also 
enriched the Scotsman by occasional leaders and letters 
both at home and from abroad. In fact, his pen was 
never idle ; and it may be said of it with truth that it 
was always employed in what he firmly believed to be 
the promulgation of truth and right, and in the further- 
ance of the knowledge and the individual and collec- 
tive happiness of all mankind. His last great work, 
which he at one time intended to be posthumous, was 

ublished in the autumn of 1857. It is entitled ‘‘ The 

lation between Science and Religion,” and carries 

further to their conclusions some of the doctrines which 
he had previously laid down than he had ventured on 
in his earlier publications. This work has already gone 
through four editions, and been translated into Ger- 
man. It has been asserted by those who did not know 
Mr. Combe, that his mind was cold, dry, and unimpas- 
sioned, and that he had no taste or appreciation for 
music, poetry, or the fine arts. But he was‘a lover of 
poetry, and enjoyed with a deep relish, the finest works 
of ancient and modern art. 


TORONTO, CANADA WEST. 

This city, formerly York, and the capital of Canada 
West, is one of the most flourishing places in British 
America. The accompanying engraving gives an ex- 
cellent general view of the city, with its spires and fur- 
nace-chimneys rising against the sky, while the fore- 
ground is animated by the introduction of a great 
variety of shipping. It is built on a curving bay on 
the northwestern shore of Lake Ontafio, and is about tive hun- 
dred miles northwest of Washington. The bay is entered bya 
narrow opening, and is separated only from the lake by a penin- 
sula six miles long, part of which is shown in our picture. This 

int encloses a fine basin, formerly a commodious and excellent 
ha . The peninsula is called Gibraltar Point. The town 
rises gently from the water’s edge, the observatory being one hun- 
dred feet above the lake. The streets generally cross each other 
at right angles. King and Younge are the principal business 
streets. There are a large number of public buildings in the city 
—many of them peculiar and striking in their architectural char- 
acteristics. A vast amount of business is done in the place ; its 
land communications with other parts of Canada by means of rail- 
roads, being excellent. Toronto was founded in 1794, and though 
it had but 4000 inhabitants in 1831, it has since so rapidly in- 
creased that it now contains 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants—a rate 
of increase unequalled in the British provinces, and surpassed 
only by that of some of our western cities. With a more south- 
ern latitude than any other large Canadian town, and remote from 
the winds of the ocean, it offers many inducements to settlers to 
take up their residence, and establish themselves, for life. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. L.—Obstacles frequently prove beneficial to a favorite We have 
many instances of great results even under great difficulties. The historian, 
Prescott, was suffering nearly total blindness, and was unable to bear the 

t in his apartment. during the time that he was arranging and writing 

valuable work, ‘‘The Conquest of Mexico.”’ He was obliged to have 
seme one to continually read to him, yet under these adverse circum- 
stances bis ardor never abated. 

H. ¥.—The word chintz is borrowed from the Persian language, and means 
literally spotted or stained. The term was applied by European manufac- 
turers originally to cotton printed with more than two colors. 

Youne Beornnern —Dividing music into bars is a comparatively modern inven- 
tion, and is intended to point out where the accent should be made. viz., 
by emphasizing the first note of each bar, more than those notes which fol- 
low. e principal accent is made on the first of the bar; but, by marking 
other notes also, although ina less degree, various peculiarities of accent 


are produced. 

Mrs. L. B., Tuscaloosa, Alabama.—Victor Hugo's father was a colonel in the 
army of the first Napoleon. and by the time he had reached his tenth year, 
had almost made the tour of Europe, following with his a the for- 
tunes of war. He was created a peer of France by Louis Philippe. 

Reapsr.—In Jewish places of worship there is generally a notice to strangers, 
requesting them not to take off their hats as they enter. The Jews always 
worship with their heads covered. 

“Youne America.”—Explosions of gunpowder under water are never accom- 
panied by a report. 

Tzacuer, Lowell, Mass.—In one of the old London grammar schools, founded 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the following is to be found among the old 
rules relating to the choice of a master. Would that it might be always 
kept in view at the aye day in all similar establishments :—‘ The mas- 
ter to be a man of wise, sociable and loving disposition, not hasty, or furi- 
ous, or of any ill example; he shal) be wise, and of good experience to dis- 
cern the nature of every child; to work upon the disposition for the great- 
est advantage, benefit and comfort of the child.” would be a good 


= to select by. 

A Supscriser, St. Paul, Minnesota.—The shake is a rapid alternation of two 
notes, the principal, or lowest, being the first and last heard. Some musi- 
cians commence with the upper note, but by far the greater number with 
the lower one. 

8rupent.—Some of the most cruel of English a ea are gradually dis- 
appearing. Sir Samuel Romilly, in giving his opinion on the state of the 
British criminal statutes, once said, *‘ 1 have examined the codes of all na- 
tions, and ours is the worst.’’ 

Voracsur.—In a long voyage made by a steamer and a sailing vessel, the dif- 
ference of distance is frequently considerable. This arises from the ca 
bility of the steamer to keep the shortest sea-line, which a sailing vessel is 
not always able to do. Between England and America this difference 
amounts to from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty miles. 


> 


CIRCUMFERENCE OF THE CrRcLE.—The quarterly meeting of 
the “ Miami Annual Conference ” has recommended the ladies of 
the church to reduce the size of their hoops—hoops being de- 
nounced as anti-Christian. We shall see now if the pulpit can 
accomplish what the press has failed to achieve. 


ursuit. 


Fasnion.—The new bonnets are principally composed of fruits, 
so naturally imitated, that hungry little boys, with mouths water- 
ing for grapes, follow the ladies, soliciting the privilege of a grab. 


+ 


BaLLooninc.—Several accidents have happened to aeronauts, 
lately. It is always dangerous to get high. 


SPLINTERS. 


..+» In alate number of the “ Boston Recorder,”’ Mr. Nathaniel 
Willis (father of N. P. Willis) proves that he started the paper. 
.++. The ladies of the court of Wurtemburg, it is said, have 
abandoned crinoline. But Wurtemburg is not Paris, my dears. 
.... Mr. Seldon, proprietor of the Brandon quarries, Vt., has 
given the Brandon Congregational Church a white marble pulpit. 
.++. The N. Y. Tribune thinks it bad taste in Mr. Reed to nego- 
ciate a treaty with China without consulting France and England. 
..+. The Jewish community of this city have sent resolutions 
to the British parliament, thanking it for admitting the Jews. 
.++. The ladies, in their fall dresses of bright colors, look like 
troops of flamingoes as they sail through the streets. 
... Charles Kean signifies his intention of retiring from the 
stage after his next season, which closes in July. 
Printing makes the orator—it catches up his dying words, 
and breathes into them the breath of life. 
New Efgland this year has beat the other sections in 
apples, which are remarkably fine. 
..+. Bad temper is more frequently the result of unhappy cir- 
cumstances than of an unhappy organization. 
-+.. True happiness arises, in the first place, from the enjoy- 
ment of one’s self, and the next, from friendship and converse. 
.... A pretty woman, it has been said, has no more right to 
wear a veil than the sun to wear green spectacles. 
.... Never borrow a cotton umbrella; a silk one can be ob- 
tained with the same effort, and will last twice as long. 
+++. The literary women of Paris lately gave a banquet to 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, or rather an impostor, so calling herself. 
-+.. The planet Venus lately showed herself by daylight—an 
extraordinary piece of condescension in her ladyship. 
++. The army of Lyons has been mancuvring, lately. The 
engineers threw a bridge over the Rhone in fifty minutes. 
Lord Derby has retired from the English turf without 
winning the Derby. Alter tulit honores. 
.... At Amsterdam the young men held a regatta, lately, 
walking the water in shoes called “ podoschapes.” 
.... A-narrative of the Cawnpore massacre, by the wife of a 
sergeant-major, has lately created a sensation in England. 
.... During Mr. Cyrus W. Field’s visit to Canada he was 
slightly lionized—but not absolutely eaten alive. 
+++. The late Duchess of Orleans is said to have bequeathed 
an annuity of 150u francs to Madame Pepita Gassier, the singer. 
.++» It is a remarkable coincidence that both “ Vivian Grey” 
and “Pelham” are both members of the British administration. 


THE PILGRIM MONUMENT. 

The project of erecting a monument at Plymouth, in honor of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, has met with such favor, that its projectors 
feel authorized to commence the preparations for the work. The 
design of the monument is extremely beautiful and appropriate, 
and reflects great credit upon Hammatt Billings, Esq., the archi- 
tect. The structure is to be composed of granite, and will occupy 
a commanding position upon a hill at the edge of the harbor, from 
which there is an extensive view of the bay and the country 
around. The location selected is directly west of the spot where 
the celebrated Mayflower first cast anchor, and is so lofty, that the 
monument will be visible a long distance at sea. The surround- 
ing grounds, comprising about eight acres, are to be handsomely 
graded, ornamented with trees and shrubbery, and enclosed as an 
appendage to the structure. The contract for excavating the 
ground and laying the foundation has already been made, and we 
learn that the work is to go forward at once. There has been 
quit a liberal spirit manifested by subscribers to the fund, and 
there can be no doubt that the directors will be able to raise all 
to carry on and complete the work.” 
of our citi ve not been called upon'to subscribe, was 
perhaps well to defer the application until the recent financial 
pressure had subsided. But with returning prosperity the claims 
of patriotism must not be neglected ; and every man, woman and 
child in the community should be eager to devote some portion of 
the means usually devoted to pleasure, to the honorable work of 
perpetuating in an enduring manner the name and the fame of 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock. 

A writer in the Boston Daily Advertiser proposes that a dele- 
gate be sent to England by the directors of the enterprise, for the 
purpose of soliciting subscriptions there. He says, with great 
truth, that the memory of the Pilgrims is held in high veneration 
in England, and that there are thousands who would gladly aid 
in this movement to erect a monument worthy of their sainted 
memory. He also urges an argument in favor of asking English 
co-operation in this good deed, as a means of cementing the union 
of peace and friendship between the two countries. Yet we should 
be very sorry to see any necessity for a call upon English liber- 
ality to carry on a work projected by Americans, even though the 
object of that work be one in which the noble-hearted men of both 
nations could sympathize equally. It would be discreditable in 
the highest degree to ask any foreign aid for a work of such mod- 
erate cost—and more especially so, when the undertaking has 
been originated by ourselves alone. Were the proposition now to 
be started for the first time, for England and America to unite in 
building a monument on Plymouth Rock, which should be worthy 
of two great nations, and a fitting mark of their reverence for 
those good and noble men, there could be no impropriety in allow- 
ing England to co-operate with us. But in the present case, 
where the work designed is not of a character se costly as to be 
at all butdensome to ourselves; where, moreover, we have origi- 
nated the idea from and for ourselves, and have entered upon its 
execution, it would look base and pitiful to allow the agents of 
the company to go to England to solicit aid. But as little neces- 
sity is there for such a movement, as there would be propriety 
therein. The people of this'country—ay, of New England—yes, 
even of Massachusetts alone—can build the proposed monument, 
and never feel any inconvenience at the outlay. We are not poor 
when patriotism and gratitude are the question. Let the collec- 
tors go to work here at home faithfully and earnestly, and they 
will find the people ready and eager to pay for such a thoroughly 
proper undertaking. Let us at least hear no more about sending 
solicitors to England, to collect money for this object, until every 
man in Massachusetts has been called upon. 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: 


—OR,— 


THE MISER OF MADRID. 


A Romance by Francis A. DurivaGe, Author of “ The Vendetta,” 
“ The Phantom of the Sea,” “ Steel and Gold,” “ Bride of Paris,” 
“ The Gold Fiend,” etc. 


In the next number of “ The Flag of our Union ” we shall com- 
mence the publication of a novelette, under the above title, from 
the popular pen of Mr. Durivage, the author of so many of our 
most successful romances. It is a narrative of adventure in Spain 
and the Hispano-American colonies, and is highly vivid and dra- 
matic in its character, interweaving historical events with imagiy 


| nary scenés and actérs in a most ingenious and effective manner. 


Although the period of the story is modern, yet the scenes, being 
laid in countries where the spirit of romance and chivalry yet 
lingers, an opportunity is afforded to the author to indulge his 
love of the picturesque and dramatic without violation of truth. 
He carries us through scenes of peace and war, love and adven- 
ture, with unflagging spirit, never permitting the thread of the 
story to drag for a moment, or allowing his catastrophe to be 
anticipated, till it bursts upon the reader in the closing scenes. 
This novelette will be fully illustrated by original drawings from 
the pencil of Champney. 


PiccoLom1n1.—This lady’s grandfather was a cardinal, and her 
mother a princess ; but she is far more ennobled by her art than 
her descent. Now, boys, don’t call her “ Pickled Hominy,” as 
the Dublin gamins did when she flirted with the demisemi-quavers. 


Very Preasant.—After hiring an expensive lodging-room, 
purely because the lady you love lives opposite, to see her through 
the blinds packing up her trunk for a long journey. 


THE CHINESE TREATY. 

The particulars of the new treaty made between the United 
States and China, by the American minister, Mr. Reed, have re- 
cently come to hand. It provides for a general peace between 
the two countries ; for the good offices of our government in cases 
of difficulties between China and other powers; for a resident 
minister at Shanghae or Pekin, with privilege of direct communi- 
cation with the imperial government at Pekin; for suppression of 
piracy and smuggling, and conformity to the laws of China as to 
the opium trade; apprehension of mutineers and deserters, and 
punishment of criminals, reserving the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the United States authorities over the rights and intercourse of its 
own citizens ; for establishing new open ports for trade ; for regu- 
lating pilotage, and establishing beacons, lighthouses, etc.; for 
recognition and full toleration of Christianity, and immunity to 
Chinese converts ; and for the record and publicity of the treaty, 
by imperial authority. There are various other provisions of 
minor importance ; also a comprehensive clause securing at once 
to the United States all rights, privileges and powers that may be 
granted to any other nation, whether political, mercantile or oth- 
erwise, whenever treaties shall be made containing such grants. 
It will thus be seen that our government has obtained exceedingly 
favorable terms of intercourse, and is to be placed, in all respects, 
upon the footing of the most favored. nations. The former ac- 
counts from China, as to the favorable regard which is entertained 
for this country, are confirmed by the character of the treaty ; and 
it is a source of just pride, that the conduct of our government, 
its officers, and American merchants and mariners, has been such 
as to command that respect which other nations have been obliged 
to extort by force of arms. The American minister has received 
an official reply from the emperor of China, to the letter of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, which document will be placed in the national 
archives at Washington, where it will be an object of great curi- 
osity, as it will probably be the only autograph of Chinese royalty 
that ever found its way to America. 


> 
> 


A BIT OF FRENCH GOSSIP. 

An affair occurred in Paris, lately, which has made a great sen- 
sation, and really possesses more than a passing interest. It 
seems there was a young widow, Madame X.., rich and handsome, 
of course, who had two suitors for her hand, Mr. A. and Mr. B., 
and could not decide between them. So the young fellows must 
needs fight a duel to settle their pretensions, Mr. C. being on the 
ground as the friend of both parties. Pistols and the Bois de 
Boulogne were the order of the day. At the first fire poor A. fell, 
bathed in blood. B. immediately fled, by the advice of C., who 
furnished the means, and was soon on his way to Germany. But 
the surgeon who examined A., uttered a cry of joy. His adver- 
sary’s bullet had only stunned him, and inffteted a slight wound 
in the ear, which caused the effusion of blood. Carried to his 
lodgings, he soon came to himself, and saw his friend C. standing 
over him, with a lugubrious countenance. 

“All right, my boy,” said A. “I shall be able to walk out 
directly—only need a bit of court-plaster. Where’s B.?” 

“Dead!” said C., “and you must fly from France. Here’s 
six thousand francs I provided for such an emergency.” 

And in half an hour after, A., too, was on his way to Germany, 
with the feelings of a fugitive homicide. In the course of a few 
weeks he went to Baden-Baden, and there, while staking a louis 
on the red, in the gambling saloon, he beheld the ghost of his an- 
tagonist staking a louis on the black, at rouge-et-noir. Mutual ex- 
planations ensued, and they agreed to go back to Paris amicably, 
and draw lots for the lady’s hand. 

But what was the surprise of the rivals, when each received a 
letter, containing a line from Madame X., announcing her mar- 
riage with Mr. C., the friend of both suitors, who had dexterously 
availed himself of circumstances to get them out of the way, and 
give him an opportunity of winning the favor of the fair but fickle 
dame! The atlair adds new force to the elder Weller’s solemn 
warning, “ Beware o’ widders !” 


AN ICHTHYOLOGICAL Fact.—A party of gentlemen, who were 
sitting on the piazza of the Mountain House, Lake Memphremagog, 
observed a bald-headed eagle hovering over something white. 
Mr. Jennings, the landlord, immediately despatched a boat, under 
the direction of Mr. Simpson Merrill, and the white object turned 
out to be a shad, of the extraordinary length of 24 1-2 inches, 
weighing four pounds. That it had been killed by the eagle need 
not be added. Tt adorned the breakfast table, next morning. 
This is the largest shad ever caught on the lake. The marks of 
the eagle's talons were visible on the gills and sides of the fish. 


Tue Last or THe SitteRs.—The deceased Countess of Car- 
lisle is said to have been the very last survivor of those who had 
sat for their portraits to that greatest of English portrait-painters, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. She was painted ina group along with her 
lady-mother, Georgiana, the celebrated Duchess of Devonshire, 
whom the dustman complimented, by saying, “ Let me light my 
pipe at your ladyship’s eyes.” 


Freak or Nature.—Licutenant Churchill, of Quincy, Mass., 
has raised a full-sized chicken, which has four complete legs and 
feet ; two only, however, are used in locomotion, the others, being 
posterior, seem to perform no useful function, being purely orna- 
mental, like the horse attached to a Russian dandy’s droschky. 


Goopv News.—Victor Hugo has just completed a volume of 
poems. No other living French author can compare with him, 
now that Lamartine has hung his harp on a willow-tree. 


— 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE DEPARTED. 


BY EDWARD 8S. ELLIS. 


Many years ago we parted, 
And we stood upon this spot, 

And, although ’twas in life’s spring-time, 
Yet it ne’er can be forgot. 


Now, upon this starry midnight, 
That thrilling voice I hear; 

And I see a shadow flitting 
That doth seem that form to wear. 


Yet I strive, but grasp no shadow; 
Though I list, no words I hear’; 

And this flitting. haunting vision 
Only comes to disappear. 


I have watched that mystic shadow, 
I have listened for its tone; 

And I weary of this watching 
That which never can be known. 


LIBERTY. 
O Liberty, the prisoner's pleasing dream. 
The poct’s muse, his passion, and his theme! 
Genius is thine, and thou art fancy’s nurse ; 
Lost without thee, the ennobling powers of verse. 
Heroic song from thy free touch acquires 
Ite clearest tone, the rapture it inspires. 
Place me where winter breathes his keenest air, 
And I will sing, if liberty be there; 
And I will sing at liberty’s dear feet 
In Afric’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest heat.—Cowrer. 


LIFE. 
Alas, such is our nature !—all but aim 
At the same end by pathways not the same; 
Our means, our birth, our nation, and our name, 
Our fortune, temper, even our outward frame, 
Are far more potent o'er our yielding clay 
Than aught we know beyond our little day.—Brron. 


GENIUS. 
What made more sad the outward form’s decay, 
A soul of genius glimmered through the clay ; 
Genius has so much youth no care can kill, ; 
Death seems unnatural when it sighs * Be still!’"—New Timon. 


Gnitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


The Indian summer! What an episode this is in the hurrying drama of 
the seasons! It is the mt-careme, an extraordinary indulgence in Lent, and 
more carnivalesque than the Carnival itself. The trees, ere they bid adieu 
to the varieties of bright apparel, deck themselves, like frolic masqueraders, 
in the most fanciful and brilliant costumes. Think of that respectable old 
oak tree in scarlet!—and that old brick of a hickory in saffron! It is well 
enough for young American birches to deck themselves in yellow spangles, 
and slender maples may be permitted to flirt in crimson; but for the old 
fogies of the forest—veterans that have braved the lightning and the storm 
for ages—thus to masquerade it, is, to say the least, indecorous. Whata ter- 
rible example to set to tender saplings—the younger branches of the family 
tree. This annual masquerade of the forest is confined to the woods of Amer- 
fica alone, and is entirely ignored by the graver foliage of Europe....... The 
French have demonstrated the possibility of inducing domesticated ostriches 
to lay eggs and hatch. In fact, they can be as easily raised as geese. Shall 
we ever have an ostrich fever?......A poor woman hada supply of coal laid 
at her door bya charitable neighbor. A small girl came out with a fire- 
shovel, and began to take up a shovelful at a time, and carry it into the cel- 
lar. A friend said to the child, *‘ Do you expect to get all that coal in with 
that little shovel’?” The child answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir, if 1 work long enough.” 
There is no labor too great for industry and perseverance to accomplish ; and 
it is not so much the toois we have to work with, as the spirit with which we 
use them, that gives us success......An impatient Welshman called to his 
wife, ** Come, come! Isn't breakfast ready? I ‘ve had nothing since yester- 
day, and to-morrow will be the third day!”...... The foundation of the plot 
of Dumas’s well-known drama of the ‘* Corsican Brothers” is said to have 
been derived from a circumstance which happened to M. Louis Blanc, the 
equally well-known political exile. He was attacked one night in the streets 
of Paris, stabbed repeatedly, and left for dead. Having a twin brother at 
that time in Spain, he shortly after received a letter from him, begging to 
know if any accident had happened to him, as he himself had felt at the same 
time as the occurrence took place all the same bodily pain as M. Louis Blanc 
had himeelf suffered......Why are handcuffs like evidences of a loan to gov- 
ernment. Because they are State bonds... ... If money is too easily gained, 
it loses much of its value. Asa rule, that which is most difficult to obtain is 
the most valued. Many persons have become wealthy from very small begin- 
nings, when others have commenced life with affluence and ended with beg- 
gary. This trutle is strongly exemplified in the case ef the person who won 
the first twenty thousand pounds ever drawn in an English lottery. He also 
gained a second sum in the same manper, of five thousand pounds, and yet 
died in the most extreme poverty..... .How do you account for this? The 
compass has four points, and yet a pair of compasses only has two!......The 
London Court Journal tells a romantic story of Jung Bahadoor. the Prince of 
Nepaul. During the stay of the Nepaulese prince in England, he became 
deeply smitten with a lady of great rank and beauty, and offered her mar- 
riage. Birth and creed alike forbad the union with the noble Asiatic; but, 
ere he quitted the shores of England, he prayed the acceptance of a small 
token of his esteem, a beautiful Oriental ring, which the lady with much re- 
luctance accepted. It was accompanied by the singular promise that, if ever 
she had a command to make, a wish to be carried out, the return of the talis- 
manic ring to his highness would insure its due performance. As the story 
goes, the lady, high in rank, returned the jewel, with a wish that Jung Baha- 
door should revenge the foul and horrid slaughter of her countrywomen at 
Cawnpore. How the prince has fulfilled his promise every one knows... ... A 
musical wag remarked, in refe e to the submarine telegraphs. that they 
would soon be all over the world, and so ‘* the harmony of mankind would be 
in the common chord of C.”...... Truth, scandalized at the reception she 
meets with amongst men, flies from the surface of the earth, and takes refuge 
at the bottom ofe well. It is said her timidity is such, that she never likes 
to leave well alone......The people of Rochester, England, were a little 
startied, the other day, by the appearance of flaming posters on their city 
walls, announcing the performance of Mr. John Townsend, *‘ M. P. for Green- 
wich,” as Richard III.,at the Rochester Theatre. But there was no humbug 
about it. Thies member of parliament has gone on the stage to play for the 


benefit of his creditors....... A journeyman sausage maker, who * parts his 
hair in the middle,” recently eloped with the daughter of a large operator in 
kind!ing wood. They did the first eight miles in a charcoal wagon. At last 
accounts the young lady's father was in pursuit of them. That charcoal 
wagon may secure the success of the soot......An immense army of young 
grasshoppers attempted to fly across the Red River at the North about the 
20th of June, but their ambition exceeded their ability, and down they fell, 
and were drowned in the river. This has improved the fisheries on the river, 
and the fish now caught, it is said, are gloriously fat...... Mr. La Mountain, 
the balloonist, says he shall pass the next winter at Troy, New York, and 
occupy himself in building an aerial ship, with a motive power of five tons, 
with which he will attempt to cross the ocean, and he is confident that he 
will land within twenty-five miles of any given point in Europe. We venture 
to doubt the gentleman’s success. ..... The Probate Court of Middlesex has 
sustained the will of the late Col. Wade, of Woburn, who bequeathed the 
bulk of his property to Tufts College and the Female Medical College. ..... An 
impostor, calling himself Count de Viola, has been detected at Paris in selling 
bogus titles and orders to green and ambitious aristocrats of various nations. 
He has made a very good business of it...... Letters from Ex-President Pierce, 
dated Geneva, received at Concord. N. il., state that after visiting Turin, 
Florence, etc., he would proceed to Rome, where he will epend the winter. 
He was in excellent health, while Mrs. Pierce was much better than when 
they left the United States......The great beauty of a wife is, that, if she 
abuses you herself, she will not let any one else abuse you...... An English 
paper states that the Emperor Napoleon is in treaty for the purchase of the 
leviathan. The price asked is £600,000, or about two-thirds of the sum be- 
lieved to have been expended upon this mammoth failure...... A rustic, 
lately visiting London, was accosted upon his arrival at Euston Square, with 
one of the cabbies calling out, ‘* Hansom. sir?—Hansom?” Hodge, thinking 
he referred to his good looks, replied, ‘* Hey. tha fogey! o’ deol handsomer 
than thee, or a cuddont for shame show my face in Lunnon.”...... There are 
forty-six persons in England who have incomes of £450,000 a year, equal to 
two millions and a quarter dollars. ..... It is stated that the increased sea 
service of the navy has created such a demand for officers, especially lieuten- 
ants, that the present active list is scarcely sufficient to supply it......Wil- 
liam Williams, of St. Louis, who claims to be a practical seaman, and a man 
of ability and ingenuity, says he is ready to lay a cable double the thickness 
of the Atlantic cable from this country to Europe, or any part of the world, 
by means of camels, without a breakage, excepting in a heavy gale or hurri- 
cane, in which case he might be obliged to cut it. The cable shall be under 
the surface of the water six fathoms all the way, to allow vessels to pass with- 
out obstruction, and then dropped from shore to shore at once, with less 
trouble and expense than the Atlantic cable has been...... Insects once 
formed a class of medicines which were considered highly effective in certain 
cases; and there was a time when three gnats were taken as a dose, just as 
three grains of calomel might be taken now, while three drops of ladybird’s 
milk were formerly prescribed as seriously as a small dose of some fashionable 

dicine of the p day...... A six-foot lawyer attacked a five-foot editor 
in Sioux City, recently. The lawyer hadacane and revolver. The editor 
took both of them away from him, and chased him round the block with his 
own weapons. .....The secretary of war has sent to West Point the two stands 
of colors taken from the British at Yorktown; also the flag carried by our 
victorious troops at the taking of Mexico. They were considered unsafe at 
Washington, owing to the department not being fire-proof......The English 
papers report that the tour of Mr. Charles Dickens has been very successful, 
as his ** readings ” have been attended by thousands. In Liverpool. the people 
more particularly showed their appreciation of the kindly genius of their 
never-failing frieud and champion, by attending the galleries in such numbers 
that an one occasion hundreds were unabie to obtain admission. ...The fcl- 
lowing are the dimensions of the new Russian steamer Jaunched in New 
York. Length of spar deck, 307 feet; breadth, 55 feet; length over all about 
825 feet; depth to spar deck about 84 feet. She is pierced with 44 side ports, 
i Jed for an ar of 40 shell guns of large calibre. On her gun deck 
she will carry twenty long guns, and two Dahigren pivot-guns on ber spar 
deck...... Punch says the way to ascertain the number of your enemies is to 
publish a book...... The Rev. Dr. is notorious for incorporating whole 
pages from the discourses of the old English divines into his sermons, without 
ever alluding to the sources to which he is mainly indebted for much of his 
inspiration and rep One of his admiring parishioners lately said to 
Mr. Fields, the well-known Boston publisher, **Our clergyman is a great 
preacher. Don’t you think, Mr. Fields, his style is magnificent—quite like 
one of the eloquent old divines of the sixteenth century ?’’—* Yes,” said Mr. 
Fields, knowingly winking to a bystander, * his style is evidently that of the 
judicious Hooker.”...... Harley, that prince among English comic actors of 
the Shakspeare clown school, was buried at Kensal-green. He lies not far 
from Charles Kemble and John Liston; nor very far trom Sydney Smith and 
Tom Hood......Scotland is to erect a monument forthwith to the Ettrick 
Shepberd, James Hogg—the author of ** Kilmeny.”” The Vale of Ettrick is the 
selected site for this mark cf national gratitude and affection. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Music.—We have received trom Russell & Fuller, 291 Washington 
Street. ‘* Wildwood Flowers,” five melodies for the piano, by A. Croisez, viz.. 
Buttercup.” Hepatica,”” Woodbine,” ** Rhodora and * Holly,” together 
with * One Word with thee,” * Days gone by,” ** Qur Loved and Lost,”’ songs 
of home. by A. Hammerer.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, 
bave published ** Florence, No, 2," coutaining six songs, the music by F. 
Root, the words by Sir Walter Scott, 8. G. Goodrich, Kingsley. Thackeray, 
Owen Meredith and Byron. 


A Man of our Day. 


Davenrort Donn. 
T. B. Peterson. 
A dashing, spirited, modern story by the indefatigable author of ** Charles 

O'Malley.” “ Harry Lorrequer,” ete. Go to A. Williams & Co., 100 Wash- 

ington Street, and get this, one of the most readable books of the season. 


By Cuaries Lever. Philadelphia: 


A Journey puz Norra, 1x tae Summer or 1855. By Geo. Avevstus Sata. 

Boston : Ticknor, Fieids & Co. l2mo. pp. 450. 

This book contains the most vivid and graphic pittares of Ruesia and the 
Russians ever penved. From the first page to the last it sparkles with humor 
and wit, and the fruits of the keenest perceptive faculties. Sala is one of the 
most extraordinary men of the day. Le can imitate the style of any living 
writer so faithfully as to deceive the keenest critics—many of bis articles in 
* Household Words” have been attributed to Dickens—and yet bis own 
style is stamped with vigor and originality. We only regret that he did not 

ive us a sketch of his last day in Paris, and the affectionate farewell of his 

rother ** Bohemians,” who went down to the station to see him off on his 
northern journey, of which we bappen to know something from a friend who 
was leading the rie de Boheme at the time. It would bave made a pleasant 
introduction to his brilliant book. 


K. N. Pepper, anp oTuer ConpIMENTS. 
Rudd & Carleton. 1858. 


A collection of quaint, humorous, genial rhyme and prose, from the pen of 
an eccentric and original writer—a rara avis in these days of Macadamized 
litera*ure. We advise no person, who has conscientious scruples against a 
a laugh, to call at Brown, Taggurd & Chase's, 20 Cornhill, and buy a 
volume. 


By Jacques Mavaics. New York: 


Arrer Dark. A Novel. By Wiere Couns, author of The Dead Secret,” 
New York: Dick & Fitsgerald. 
A story of intense interest, written with great power. For sale by G. W. 
Cottrell, 36 Cornhill. 


Peasant Lars tn Germany. By Miss Axxa C. Jonxsox. New York: Charles 

Scribner. 1858. pp. 426. 

The werk of an observant lady, who visited Germany for the purpore of 
studying the people. She avoids the hackuied topics that hundreds of trav- 
ellers before her have described. and, going beneath the surface, gives us 
studies of character. at once valuable ana origival. It is a souud and reliable 
book. and will fill an almost utter void in our libraries. For sale by E. 0. 
Libby & Co. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The news of the destruction of the Austria caused a most painful impres- 
sion in all circles. The grief of the families who have lost members by the 
catastrophe is heart-rending. The insurance on the Austria is about £70,000, 
and will nearly cover her loss. She was insured in Europe, chiefly in Ham- 
burg and London.—The British government has just renewed a contract with 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company of Liverpool, for a period of six years, 
for the conveyance of the semi-monthly mail along the west coast of South 
America, from Panama to Valparaiso.—The Literary Gazette says there is a 
well grounded hope that Canada will next summer be visited. by some promi- 
nent member of the royal family, if not by the queen and prince consort.—In 
France there are no signs of a more lenient treatment of the press, Which had 
been hoped for. At Lyons the silk market continued to improve and prices 
had further advanced. This favorable movement is, in a great measure, fts- 
cribed to the arrival of orders for the American spring trade on a better scale 
than had been hoped.—Late letters from Constantinople confirm the state- 
ments of former arrivals, that a conspiracy existed there to get rid of the 
present Sultan, and replace him by his brother. Abdel Aziz. It is further 
stated, that the conspiracy had gone so far, that a majority of the foreign 
ambassadors at Constantinople had thought proper to inform certain leading 
persons in the plot, that, if Abdel Aziz came to the throne by violent means, 
he would not be recognized by the European powers.—The French govern- 
ment proposes to maintain in the China seas a stronger naval squadron than 
in times past.—A false alarm of fire was raised at the Sheffield Music Hall 
during a concert, which created a panic among the audience, during which 
half a dozen were crushed to death, and many others were injured.—The 
American horse Prioress won the great Yorkshire Handicap race at Lancas- 
ter.—Fears were entertained of an armed outbreak at Madrid.—Six detached 
fortresses were to be erected for the defence of Vienna.—Sir E. Lytton has 
made arrangements for opening a bank at Vancouver's Island, and ultimately 
in British Columbia.—The London musical public are shortly to have an op- 
portunity of testing the merits of an American composer. Mr. George Bris- 
tow’s opera of ‘Rip Van Winkle” is to be produced shortly at the Drury 
Lane Theatre.—A new company has been formed for purchasing the steamer 
Great Eastern, and running her to America. 

Madame Ristori. 

This great actress was lately playing the part of ‘‘ Judith,” at the theatre of 
St. Samuel at Venice. When she repeated the closing lines, ‘‘ Teach my pame 
to your children, and tell them that war against the foreigner who threatens 
the land the Eternal has given you for a country is holy,” the audience burst 


forth with thunders of applause. and encored the passage. She repeated it, 
after waiting a moment to ask the permission of the Austrian policeman, who 
should have been at hand. but was absent. The fellow afterwards came into 
the g room, and rebuked her for the liberty she had taken, when she 
answered his insolence with great spirit. The police dared not arrest Madame 
Ristori, as she was befriended by a very pewerful person; but they have pro- 
hibited the performance of the play in Venice and the provinces. 


Italian Brigands. 

In the Diritto, of Turin, we find the following statement :—‘ The passage of 
the bridge of Bovino, on the main road leading from Ariano to Foggia, in the 
kingdom of Naples, has been dered impracticable by the presence of brig- 
ands, whose audacity is boundl A few days since. a carriage on the way 
from Mafredonia to Naples was attacked and pillaged. Two young ladies, 
torn from the arms of their mother, who had been wounded by the bandits, 
were Cragged into the wood, where the urban guard of Bovino and Mantanto. 
going in pursuit of the robbers, found them next morning half dead. Great 
preparations are making to destroy this band of sssassins, but itis said that 
yet bolder bands infest other parts of the kingdom.” 


Russia and China. 

The czar is so delighted with the treaty with China, that he has created 
General Mouravioff Count d’Amour. A city, named Blagowitchensk, is to 
be founded at the confluence of the Amour and Sei. When a railroad shall 
have linked the Amour and St. Petersburgh, China will be at the door of 
Europe; and Siberia—eo long regarded as a frightful desert—will become an 
El Dorado. To operate these changes in the map of the world, and at the 
same time to change his monetary system—in which it appears that all that 
glitters is not goll—the czar would like to borrow a hundred millions of 
roubles—but that’s a trifle. 

M. de Pene. 

Mr. Henry de Pene, whose duel with two French officers, in which one of 
them attempted to assassinate him, is fresh in the memory of our readers, 
writes to a friend, ‘‘ 1 am definitively cured, completely and prosaically cured, 
cured with remission, without hope of relapse; with two insignificant cica- 
trices for my only consolation; condemned without appeal to society, to the 
galleys of the flesh, and the ball and chain of plumptitude ’ Hundreds of 
thousands will rejoice that this gay and gallant gentleman has escaped from 
the death which his epauletted antagonist sought to assign him. 


The United States and Mexico. 

The London Morning Post says the policy of the United States towards 
Mexico is believed to be against interference for the present, so when that 
country becomes debilitated by anarchy, she may fall an vasy prey. The 
Times is apprehensive that the interests of European creditors in Mexico, 
amounting to £10,000.000, will be in serious jeopardy. 


Madagascar. 

France will probably wage war on and conquer Madagascar, if she can 
spare men and money enough. It would be an important acquisition, since 
she possesses, in the neighborhood, the islands of Reunion, Sainte Marie, 
Nosri Be and Mayotte—and it would be a compenvation for the occupation 
and purchase of Perim by the English. 

Chinese Medal. 

The British government proposes to distribute medals to the soldiers and 
sailors of England aod France engaged in the late Chinese war. Perbaps it 
would be better to wait and see whether the treaty of Tien-Tsing is not to be 
classed with the celestial diplomatic trickeries of former times. 

India. 

The Sepoys all admit that their cause is lost. The English have won the 
game ; and ar the rebels have only death to expect, they continue to fight on, 
that they may postpone as long as possible the fate which awaits them. 


French Gold. 

An unusual quantity of gold and silver coin is being coined in the Paris 
mint, believed to be for exportation. It is reported that gold has been dis- 
covered in the French colony of New Caledonia. 

Carrara. 

A terrible accident occurred lately in the famous Carrara marble quarries. 
Amine suddenly blew up, and killed forty workmen. Many of these unfor- 
tunates leave families. 

Switzerland. 

A malignant fever was raging at Basle. It attacks persons in the prime of 

life, many dying in a few hours. The town hospital was over-crowded. 


Prussia. 
Advices from Berlin reiterate the statement, that the Prince of Prussia will 
soon be declared Prince Regent. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Easty Donzs.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


FAclange. 


When the Russian army entered Warsaw, in 1795, it seized 
upon the library of nearly 400,000 volumes, which the Polish 
kings had been for centuries slowly accumulating. Many of them 
have been destroyed, but many of great value still remain, and the 
larger part are to be returned to the university of Warsaw. It 
is stated that in 1857, 1425 original works and 201 translations 
were published in the empire of Russia. The number of books 
imported in the same year was 1,613,863 volumes, of which 3547 


were forbidden and were returned. Carlyle has gone to sur- 
vey the famous battle-field of the seven years’ war, with reference 
to his “‘ History of Frederick the Great.” Prentice wishes that 
the individual who invented what was called the paying out ma- 
chinery for the Niagara and Agamemnon, would get up a little 
machine of the sort, to be used in the case of every newspaper 
subscriber. —— To purify the river Thames about two hundred 


and fifty tons of lime are every day thrown into it near the Lon- 
don sewers, at an expense of $7500 per week. Men have also 
been engaged during the period of low water in covering both 
banks with lime. —— Baron Dupin has published a curious specu- 
lation. He estimates that if London increases during the second 
half of this century as it increased during the first, the number of 
inhabitants in 1901 will be 5,816,900.—— The island of Cuba, 


after paying the expenses of its own local government, contributes 
its excess of revenue—amounting annually to five millions of dol- 
lars—into the treasury of Spain. John Angell James, at the 
advanced age of seventy-four, and in the fifty-fifth year of his 
ministry, has just published a new work, entitled “ Christian 
Hope.” The topic is as appropriate as it is beautiful; and the 
volume, suggested and enriched by his deep and wide experience, 
will without doubt serve to cheer many a traveller ready to pass 
through the “ dark valley.” In the fifth week of July last (the 
most recent return made) there were 815,853 paupers receiving 
relief in England and Wales alone, against 812,392, in 1857. 
The increase extends to every week of the month. —— The mode 
practised by the natives of the Pacific islands, when their canoes 
are upset at a distance from the shore, and with whom it is an 
object to save the boat as well as their lives is thus :—They sus- 
tain themselves by joining hands across the bottom of the boat, 
and use the other hand to paddle home, changing hands when 
fatigue prompts it. —— Dr. J. W. Francis, the eminent physician, 
of New York, has recently lost $67,000—nearly his entire property 
—through the untrustworthiness of an agent, who invested the 
money in an unsound speculation. —— An extraordinary memo- 
rial has been addressed by five hundred and seven Austrian priests 
to the auchor of the “ Concordat,” the Cardinal Prince Archbishop 
of Vienna. In this document the grievances of the priests are set 
forth in very energetic language. They demand a number of 
reforms, the most important of which is the abolition of celibacy. 


A FRENCH DUEL. 

A young French duke, of illustrious name (de Grammont), en- 
tered the Cirque de |’Impératrice, with a fair lady on his arm, and 
passed before a Sardinian nobleman, aid-de-camp to the gallant 
sovereign of Piedmont (Count de la Bocca). In passing, he 
bowed to the Sardinian, but the salute was not responded to. 
“Sir,” said the duke, presently returning to the officer, “I believe 
that I am of sufficiently good family for my salutation to be re- 
turned.” —“ It does not please me to salute you, M. le Duc,” was 
the reply. ‘Then I shall compel you to do it,” retorted the 
other; and he removed the officer’s hat from his head, and made 
a motion with it as if bowing to himself. A blow was the reply 
to this aggression. The next day the parties fought with swords. 
The Frenchman was wounded in the wrist, and the seconds put 
an end to the combat. 


> 
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“A Sxereton Boat-Race.”—We were terribly alarmed at 
this caption in one of our Philadelphia exchanges. We knew 
every man had a skeleton in his house, and we supposed, in our 
innocence, that some mode of galvanizing them had been discov- 
ered. Possibly, we thought, some prize attractive to skeletons 
had been discovered, and this was an effort to get rid of these do- 
mestic horrors. But it seems the boats are the skeletons—not the 
rowers. Skeleton boats are made sharp at both ends, and are 
rowed by one man, They are very light, weighing only about 
seventy-five pounds. 


> 


A novet Arrest.—A sheriff's officer in Norwich made the 
following return, lately :—‘“ Then and there, by virtue, etc., I ar- 
rested the body of the within named Quiulan, forty feet high, ona 
white oak: tree, in said Norwich ;” and one of the items of fees, as 
allowed by the court, we find reads “Paid assistance to climb 
tree and bring prisoner down, etc.” 


A Puzzie.—The Spiritualists of Manchester, N. H., were a 
little confounded, lately, by the return from a whaling voyage of 
& person they had declared dead, and whose spirit had freely vis- 
ited and rapped out the alphabet for them. 


A coop Oxe.—Soyer, the celebrated cook, who died recently 
in England, has had his epitaph written by some cockney, “ Peace 
to his hashes.”” 


Wiaysive Gatherings. 


There is talk of sending a part of the army to Paraguay, to sec- 
ond the naval movements on foot against that republic. 


The Concord Railroad has taken a lease of the Concord and 
Portsmouth Railroad for five years at $15,000'a year. 

The Cushman monument, which occasioned the gathering at 
Plymouth recently, is twenty-eight feet high and cost $2500. 

A cake sent to Eldridge, the St. Lawrence county (N. Y.) 
school teacher, who cruelly murdered his betrothed, was opened 
by the jailor, and found to contain a nice new razor. 


The corner stone of the new Catholic College of St. Peter was 
recently laid at Troy, N. Y., in the presence of an audience of 
10,000 people. 

Three convicts have escaped from Sing Sing prison within a 
few days. ‘Two of them were at work in a potato field, under the 
care of a keeper. It is said the discipline of the prison is so poor 
that the lives of the keepers are hardly safe. 


At Rome, a short time ago, a mischievous boy, amused at tho 
vast crinoline worn by a lady, contrived to set fire to it as she was 
crossing the Piazza della Carette. The poor lady was dreadfully 
burned, and expired the next day. 

Paraguay is not wholly unprepared to receive our fleet with the 
honors of war. She has lately launched three war steamers, has 
three more on the stocks, has a large foundery at Asuncion, and 
keeps her ports on the river in good condition. 


Great excitement exists at Lawrence, Kansas, and along the 
route, regarding the Pike’s Peak gold mines, which are said to be 
as rich as those of California. Companies are leaving the bor- 
ders nearly every day for the diggings. 

The cashier of an insurance company in Kingsberg, lately stole 
26,000 thalers. The police did not know whom to suspect, but 
learned the next day that the cashier had been seen digging in his 
garden in the night. They caused a search to be made there, and 
found four thousand thalers buried. 


The potato rot does not extend to the Middle States, and the 
supply, it is now ascertained, will be abundant. The disease is 
chiefly confined to some sections of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire, and does not operate badly upon the New 
York market, where potatoes are sold as low as $1,25 per barrel. 

Mr. LaMountain, the balloonist, says he shall pass the next win- 
ter at Troy, N. Y., and occupying himself in building an «rial 
ship, with a motive power of five tons, with which he will attempt 
to cross the ocean, and is confident that he will land within 
twenty-five miles of any given point in Europe. 

At the Mount Vernon furnace, Penn., lately, a cow broke into 
a woman’s garden for the forty-seventh time. ‘The provoked wo- 
man became so exasperated at the cow, while turning her out, that 
she, by the intensity of her passion, ruptured internally a blood- 
vessel, and before medical aid could be rendered bled to death. 

Printing has been happily designated as “the art which pre- 
serves arts.” Printing makes the orator himself more than an 
orator. It catches up his dying words, and breathes into them the 
breath of life. It is the speaking gallery through which the orator 
thunders in the ear of ages. 

At Groveport, Ohio, a woman named Schilling threw her four 
children into a well thirty feet deep, and then jumped in herself. 
The children were three girls and a boy. The oldest twelve years 
and the youngest two years old. ‘They were all taken out dead. 
The woman is supposed to have been insane. 

A murderer named Lawless, for whose eae $500 re- 
ward was offered, was arrested and taken before a justice of the 
peace at Cuddebackville, Orange county, N. Y., but who, after 
detaining him twelve hours, permitted him to go at lurge, being 
under the apprehension that he had no authority to detain him 
more than twelve hours. 

The Secretary of the Interior has decided that pre-emptions of 
town sites on public lands accrue to the benefit of actual occu- 
pants naturally drawn to the point by the course of business and 
trade. This, if faithfully adhered to, breaks up the practice of 
the land speculators in establishing town sites by means of bogus 
occupants. 

David L. Miller has invented a machine embracing the three 
principles otf the wedge, lever and screw, with which a workman 
at the Norris Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, weighing 156 
pounds, lifted with facility the enormous ere of 37,332 pounds 
—more than eighteen tuns—merely by the application of his 
strength through his hands to the lever. 


A few days since the wife of Mr. Williamson of Milford town- 
ship, Butler county, Uhio, found an old Spanish half dollar in a 
closet of the homestead, and soon after a lot containing $1700, in 
old Spanish silver coin. Mr. Williamson immediately restored 
the money to the heirs of the former owner, five in number, who, 
in return, presented to Mr. W. and his lady $250. 


Large bodies of ice have been observed in the Atlantic ocean re- 
cently. One was enormous in size, being two hundred feet high 
and four hundred feet long. At this season of the year, ice is sel- 
dom seen by voyagers, and the probability is the summer within 
the Arctic zone has been unusually powerful in setting free the 
mountains of ice in that region. 

The British Admiralty are re-engraving _ publishing, for the 
use of the commercial marine, the charts of the Parana and Para- 
guay rivers prepared by Commodore Page, U.S.N. The British 
government is fully aware of the importance of the fruitful field 
presented.to England's commercial enterprise in the basin of La 
Placa, and will avail itself of every means for the extension of its 
trade into those fertile regions. 


A newspaper correspondent at the Sweet Springs of Virginia, 
chronicles the arrival there of a snake charmer, who professes to 
tame the reptiles by mesmerism. He coils them about his neck 
and thrusts them into his bosom, as if they were skeins of silk or 
cotton. He takes a wild rattlesnake, tosses him about a number 
of times, and after looking him in the eye a few minutes, coils the 
snake round his neck pertectly docile. 


The steam frigate building at New York, by William H. Webb, 
for the Russian government, is 6000 tons, and it is estimated will 
cost $1,200,000. She is a 72 gun frigate, extreme length 320 feet, 
breadth of beam 55 feet, and depth of hold 34 feet. Her armament 
will consist of 38 8-inch shell guns (60-pounders) on the main 
deck, and 28 long 30 pounders, and about half a dozen of the 
Dahigreen’s 8-inch guns on the spar deck. 


In Paris, they complain much that ladies’ dresses are worn so 
long that the lighted cigar matches thrown upon the pavement oc- 
casions their destruction. In the Rue Vivenne, lately, as a lady 
was quietly walking along, her dress came in contact with a burn- 
ing match, and barstinto flames. The lady raised piercing shrieks, 
and her husband attempted to extinguish the blaze, but did not 
succeed. Some workmen opened a water plug, and the confla- 
gration was extinguished, but the lady was much injured. Curi- 
ous idea—wasn’t it. 


Sands of Gold. 


++. Itis the creed of honesty always to hope goodness.—Jerrold. 

.... A traitor is good fruit to hang from the boughs of the tree 
of liberty. — Beecher. 

.... Next to victory, there is nothing so sweet as defeat—if 
only the right adversary overcomes you.—Beecher. 

.-.. None know the full extent of present hate but those who 
have achieved that which will ensure the highest meed of future 
admiration.—Lacon. 

.-+. Emulation looks out for merits, that she may exalt herself 
by a victory ; envy spies out blemishes, that she may lower another 
by a defeat.— Colton. 

-+.. On the maternal bosom rests the spirit of nations, their 
manners, their prejudices, their virtues ; in other terms, the civili- 
zation of the human race.—Aime Martin. 

.+++ Nothing is so great an instance of ill-manners as flattery. 
If you flatter all the company, you please none; if you only flatter 
one or two, you affront the rest.— Vivian. 


.-.. As a general rule—to which I have hardly seen an excep- 
tion—superior men are their mothers’ sons ; 7 re-produce their 


moral impress, as well as their features.—Mi 

.... Suffering, in this world, is both remedial and penal. 
When it is rightly received, it is remedial. When it is resisted, 
it becomes penal to him who resists, and admonitory to the spec- 
tator.— Beecher, 


..+. There is a sanctity in suffering, when meekly borne. Our 
duty, though set about by thorns, may still be made a staff, sup- 
porting even while it tortures. Cast it away, and, like the 
prophet’s wand, it changes to a snake.—Jerrold. 

.... The heart of a woman is so formed that, however arid it 
may become in the breath of prejudices and the exigencies of eti- 
quette, it will always have a fertile and smiling corner—it is that 
which God has consecrated to maternal love.—Alerandre Dumas. 


.++- In classes without education, the women are worth more 
than the men. In the higher classes, men are found to be su 
rior to women. This is because men are more susceptible of be- 
ing rich in acquired virtues, and women in native virtues.—Joubert. 


Joker's Budget. 


What light could not possibly be seen in a dark room? An 
Israelite. 

“That cat has got a cold,” said a friend to Jerrold, pointing to 
a domestic favorite. “ Yes,” Jerrold replied, “the poor thing is 
subject to cat-arrh.” 


If you would know how a bull would look when his tail is 
twisted, just ask a man for that “little bill he owes you,” when he 
is talking to a woman. 

“Look here, Jim, there is a hole knocked ont of this bottle you 
gave me.”—‘‘ Why, not at all; there’s the hole in it now. It it 
was knocked out, how could it be there ?”’ 

“ Cuffy, why don’t you kick that dog ?’”—“ What am de use ob 
kicking every cur what snarls at you? Don’t you know dat am 
de berry way he wants yowto bring himrinto notice ?” 

An Irishman, who had just landed, said “the first bit of mate 
he ever ate in this counthry, was roasted potato—boiled yester- 
day. And if ye don’t believe me, TI can show it to ye, for I have 
it in my pocket.” 

“Well, Mr. Richards, how does my son get along with his 
grammar lesson He surpasses any pupil that ever I had.” — 
“In what does he chiefly excel, sir?”—‘ In stupidity, sir. He 
surpasses any boy that ever I saw in that quality, sir.” 


A country girl, coming from the field, was told by her cousin 
that she “looked as fresh as a daisy kissed with dew.” ‘ Well, 
it wasn’t any feller by that name, but it was Steve Jones that 
kissed me ; 1 told him that every one in town would find it out,” 


Mr. John Smith has discontinued cating crabs, as he had eaten 
them so long, that everything he undertook went backward. He 
had a brother who dug a weil, till he found he was getting down 
in the world, when he gave up the business and turned lamp- 
lighter. He then looked up a little. 

A sermon was preached in the parish church of Crowle, by the 
Rev. H. Phillips, B. A., from “ Except ye repent, ye shail all 
likewise perish.” Amongst the congregation was a female, who 
was dull of hearing, and on her return home, she told her husband 
that the reverend gentleman had taken for his text, ‘“‘ Except ye 
pay your rent, you must all go to the parish.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BOAR HUNTING IN INDIA. 

The spirited scene on this page represents one of the most ex- 
citing sports of the East, wild boar hunting, though of course it 
does not come up to that grandest of all field sports, hunting the 
royal Bengal tiger. We need not enter into any details of this 
sport, as it is by no means complicated, and the picture tells the 
whole story. f a dozen British officers, well armed, equipped 
with pith hats, and with the truly British buckskins and top-boots, 
the best articles for riding in the world, are scouring across the 
country, dashing down banks, and clearing thickets at a bound, in 
pursuit of a wild boar. One of the adventurers has succeeded in 
planting the point of his lance in the back of the flying brute, and 
that the incision is anything but agreeable is manifested by the at- 
titade of the unhappy swine, who is in a fair way of being con- 
verted into mess pork A No.1. Latterly the poor fellows in India 
have pursued other game—men fiercer than the brutes of the jun- 
gle, and harder to be subdued. Many a gallant fellow, in that 
other and sterner game, has bit the dust, and been buried far away 
from “merrie England.” We never see a picture or read a de- 
scription of boar hunting, without a quiet laugh over an incident 
in the history of Napoleon the Great, who was passionately fond 
of this sport, and came near losing his life by it on one occasion 
when the boar turned to bay. When Napoleon I. came to Paris, 


he was ignorant of the natural history of France, and one day, in 
conversation with Talleyrand, expressed a desire to have a boar 
hunt. The wily politician, who was daring enough to indulge in 
@ jest at the expense of a man who afterwards shook the world 
with his nod, stated, without hesitation, that there was excellent 
boar hunting on his estate at Autun. Bonaparte soon tested his 
hospitality, and after a good dinner, took his boar-spear and rode 
forth in quest of adventures. Soon a boar crossed his path, which 
he slew without any trouble. A few paces further on he encoun- 
tered another boar, which he slew also. This was glorious sport. 
The little great man’s sallow cheeks flushed with exercise, and he 
galloped on, leaving the game to be taken care of by the prickers 
and beaters. A shout from a thicket, and another boar burst forth 
and was 5 Another and another yet were added to his 
spoils. It seemed as if a hectacomb of victims were to swell the 
glory of the Corsican Nimrod. His arm began to grow tired with 
the wholesale slaughter. Strange that he had never heard of this 
plethora of wild game in the neighborhood of the great French 
capital. He could not account for it. At last he detected a beat- 
er in the very act of flogging a reluctant specimen of the porcine 
species into the path of the mighty huntsman. Then the whole 
truth flashed upon him. Instead of being a boar hunter he was 
only a pig killer. The audacious wag who had invited him to 
Autun, had ransacked all the pigstyes in the neighborhood, and 


driven forth the contents into the woods, there to be slaughtered 
by the mighty hunter of Corsica. The moment Napoleon discov- 


, ered the et he galloped back to Paris, without exchanging 


a word with his host, and we suspect that he never thoroughly 
forgave Talleyrand for the trick he had played him. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

You’ll never succeed—I’m sure of it. A child’s intellect can’t 
be forced without destroying its healthy tone. If it don’t take to 
music or anything else naturally, it wont do so by all your driving. 
Poor little things What a shame to be always cramming the 
scales into them before they know harmony from discord ; it only 
breeds discord in their little hearts. Bless them! How it grieves 
me to see them plodding over “In my cottage near a wood,” 
“God save the Queen,” or “Once upon a time,” instead of play- 
ing in the bright green fields, forming daisy chains, and making 
dandelions tell what’s o’clock! Depend upon it, nature is the best 
teacher. Well, and what if the children are called romps, shaking 
their curls back, and showing their pretty dimples as they come 
bounding into the room? Isn’t it much better than to see them 
sitting bolt upright on the edge of a chair, pursing their pretty 
lips into a grim smile, because “Little children should be seen 
and not heard?” Poor little darlings, how I pity you! Perhaps 


ENGLISH CELEBRITIES. 

Henry J. Raymond, in one of his letters from London to the 
New York Times, thus gives his impressions of sundry English 
celebrities in Parliament and in the pulpit :—“ There are not v 
many members of the House of Commons who would pass wi 
us for eloguentmen. Fluency—so common with us—is rare even 
among public men in England. The Earl of Derby, in the Lords, 
and Mr. Gladstone, in the House, are perhaps the best debaters in 
Parliament. Nothing can exceed the ease, the grace, the perfect 
finish and eloquence of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches: Mr. Bright is 
more like our most effective orators than any other English mem- 
ber. He is clear, strong, and thoroughly in earnest. Lord Palm- 
erston, whose speeches when read are so perfect, has a very bad 
delivery, and Lord John Russell’s is but little better. Mr. Disraeli 
who leads the House, is solemn and affected to the last degree, and 
would scarcely be heard with patience by an American audience. 
With all these men the matter is of more importance than the 
manner. Indeed, the English seem to have a prejudice inst. 
fluency in speech, though I was a little surprised to find the Satur- 
day Review, in a recent number, denouncing a proposed improve- 
ment in elocution, on the ground that lack of readiness in ex - 
sion of one’s thoughts was pre-eminently an English characteristic, 
of which the nation was justly proud, and which must by no means 


BOAR HUNTING IN INDIA. 


I have a curious taste—perhaps not. I like out-door flowers bet- 
ter than hot-house plants. There they are in simple beauty— 
natural, graceful, strong and healthy. ‘Look at those forced hot- 
house beauties. Directly they feel the rough wind of nature, they 
droop and die. So it is with forcing children’s intellects. They 
appear for a while dazzling and bright. When they mix with the 
rough, rude world they either become selfish and conceited, or 
droop and die. Better far to see them in their natural simplicity 
and innocence of heart—kind and loving, forgetful of self; treas- 
ures indeed to their parents in after life. Yes, yes—to govern by 
love is far better than to rule by fear. How cheerfully they run 
to obey your request! How pleased and happy they look when 
you reward them with a smile, or a word of approval! It is all 
they wish, for it is the greatest boon that can be given. Look at 
that poor thing yonder—see with what a frightened, startled look 
it flies to execute its paren:’s commands! Such obedience is on! 
forced, it can’t be natural; it doesn’t come from the heart. 
smile, a loving look, a kind word, does more good with a child 
than all your angry words. How deceitful, too, fear makes chil- 
dren! If they do anything wrong, they are afraid to acknowledge 
it to their parents, and when questioned, deny it for fear of the 
consequences. Teach them to confide in you, to bring all their 
little troubles, joys and fears to your bosom; sympathize with 
them, and they will reward your love with truth and affection. 


be interfered with. This is certainly carrying national prejudices 
to the extreme.—I went to hear another English celebrity—Mr. 
Spurgeon, who continues to preach to enormous congregations, 
and with undiminished ag which it is not easy to explain 
or understand. He is neither able nor eloquent. He is excessive- 
ly common-place in both matter and manner. He has a clear 
voice, very great fluency in the construction and utterance of sen- 
tences, and a certain directness in his style of thought and ex- 
pression. But he is excessively shallow, and frequently sophisti- 
cal to a degree absolutely insulting to the understanding of his 
hearers. There are at least half a dozen clergymen in New York 
who are not only far abler preachers, but who would seem to have 
the elements of popularity in a far greater degree. Dr. Cumming, 
the expounder of prophecy and the Apocalypse, preaches to 
crowded congregations and with more ability than Mr. 8. I sus- 
pect something of the popularity of both these men is due to the 
fact that they speak their sermons instead of singing them. I heard 
the celebrated Frederick Denison Maurice preach a very able and 
interesting discourse at the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn; but it was 
done with a sing-song tone which differed but little from an un- 
successful attempt at chanting, and which rendered it almost im- 
possible for me to follow him. It must be pleasant for a congre- 
gation, in contrast to such preaching, to hear a sermon which 
they can understand.” 
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